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A SONG OF SPRING 
There's never a Queen hath treasures 
so fine 
As these of wine, 
Where the blue sea stretches as far 
away 
AS ever my roving glance can stray, 
And the gallant ships ride up in the 
bay 
On the strong toss of the brine. 


There's never a Princess hath treasure 
in store 
Of gold galore 
Like this, where the 
flowers sweet 
Spread over my head and under my 
feet 
Till the narrowing sides of the path- 
way meet 
In a beautiful golden floor. 


falling gorse 


There’s never a maid hath lover can 
please 
Like the whisp'ring breeze, 
With his tales of the cloudy racing 
heights 
Where the stars 
course o° nights, 
Or his echoes of lowlier cottage lights 
With their human harmonies. 
R. &. 


watch over his 


Black. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MARCUS 


AURELIUS. 


Marcus, since thou didst live thy day. 
The world has aged millenial years, 

But still thy golden book can say 
Its message to our listening ears. 


Writ in thy tent before the foe— 
Those Marchmen from whose loins 
we spring— 
its pages catch the watch-tire’s glow, 
With tramp of arméd men they ring. 


They tell us each man’s life on earth, 
Whether he be a king or slave, 

Is but a warfare from his birth 
Down to the silence of the grave. 


‘They teach us how to see and hate 
The faults that we alone can ken, 
And in kind ruth extenuate 
The failings of our fellow men. 


A Song of Spring. — At Dawn. 


They show us how the wise mau stands 
stands 
Above the loud world’s stress and 
strife, 
And holds in his own ample hands 
The master keys of fate and life. 


O soldier, statesman, stoic, king, 
The flower and crown of heathenesse, 
From thy deep thoughts what echoes 
ring 
Of solace, strength, and saintliness 


For us, who follow that high code 
Which thou in ignorance didst ban, 
Thou, from whose lips true wisdom 
flowed, 
As from thy life pure love to man! 
Reginald Haines. 


The Spectator. 


FEAR. 


When the summer twilight closes 

O’er the river, round the roses; 

When the panes that glowed, 

Darken, each a burnt-out ember: 

This our sinking hearts remember, 
And forebode: 


Some wild autumn sunset burning 
O’er the wanderer returning, 
Eager-eyed—to find 
Only faded roses, only 
Vacant windows. and the lonely 
Moaning wind. 
Nt. Johu Lucas 


The Academy 


AT DAWN. 


Golden is the morning! 
Birds welcome the dawning of an- 
other day. 
All the world is gladness, 
Not a trace of sadness, 
Night hath passed away! 


How the woods are ringing! 
All nature is singing with a joyous 
mirth. 
Clear the sky above us— 
Father, Thou must love us, 
To give us such an Earth! 
J. Travers. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN RUSSIA. 


That there is no salvation for Russia 
without a democratic Parliament and 
Cabinet responsible to the people's rep- 
resentatives, and that a governing 
Duma will right the nation’s wrongs 
and inaugurate an era of material pros- 
perity, is an axiom accepted by al- 
most every newspuper-reader on the 
globe. Everybody thinks himself fa- 
miliar with the ills that infect the body- 
politic of Russia; and everybody is 
therefore curious to see whether the 
infallible remedy, which is so simple 
and obvious, will be applied in time 
to ward off the catastrophe. Yet Rus- 
sians themselves behave as though they 
had no knowledge of this panacea or 
lacked faith in its efficacy. Some of 
them are clamoring for a_ republic; 
others demand a socialist State; many 
are working for anarchy; while a large 
number yearn for the old régime and 
the good things that came in its train. 

Last summer few Russians put any 
trust in M. Stolypin’s promise that a 
second Duma would assemble on the 
hth Mareh, and that a series of Re- 
form Bills would be laid before it. The 
elaborate preparations made for the 
meeting of the second Parliament were 
set down as a hollow mockery; and 
the present Prime Minister was dubbed 
« mealy-mouthed shuffler. This theory 
was disseminated with such persever- 
ance and supported by means of such 
plausible fiction that only critical 
minds could shake it off. Before the 
elections were over, however, it be- 
came evident, even to the simple- 
minded, that the Tsar’s Ministers were 
playing fair. Had they, then, been ca- 
lumniated by the patriots’ By no 
means. The righteously indignant 
journalists informed their readers that 
certain foreign States, France in par- 


ticular, had made it clear to the Stoly- 
pin Cabinet that, if the Duma were 
dissolved; Russia's financial condition 
would become unbearable. The Tsar's 
Government had been frightened into 
fair play. And now the Russian pub- 
lic, knowing its catechism by heart, is 
aware that the second Duma would 
have already fallen a victim to an in- 
famous Government had it not been for 
the enlightened sympathy and timely 
support ,of republican France. That 
being the current theory in Russia, is 
it to be wondered at that the general 
public in Central and Western Europe 
still shrugs its shoulders scornfully at 
the mention of M. Stolypin and his col- 
lengues, mercies the 
Tsar has delivered over his people? 
Every competent observer approach- 
ing the subject in a fair spirit will 
probably see that, however estimable 
the personal character and however 
statesmanlike the political designs of 
M, Stolypin were, he gave his enemies a 
convenient handle against the Govern- 
ment and a strong argument against 
the régime by adopting a plan of cam- 
paign with two fronts. This may have 
been a necessity, in which case it is 
his misfortune, not his fault. Against 
the reactionaries he was leagued with 
the Liberals; against the revolutionists 
he relied upon the army; and, like all 
persons who have to struggle against 
two opposing tendencies, he went too 
far now in this direction now in that. 
Thus, during the period which began 
with the dissolution of the first Duma 
last summer and ended with the open- 
ing session of the present Parliament 
in March. his line of action, as marked 
by repressive measures, and his line of 
thought, as indicated by liberal prom- 
ises, far from running parallel, were 


to whose tender 
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at right angles to each other. His ut- 
terances were uniformly conciliatory 
and his acts were nearly always provo- 
cative. The promises he made were 
constitutional and reassuring, and the 
circulars he issued were arbitrary and 
irritating. He undertook to let the 
population choose its own representa- 
tives freely, but his subsequent action 
justified the assumption that his defi- 
nition of freedom was inadequate; for 
he disqualified, as candidates 180 of 
the obnoxious deputies of the first Par- 
liament, and he disfranchised as voters 
many categories of peasants and labor- 
ing men whose sympathies were revo- 
lutionary. Yet he went about the un- 
congenial task in a clumsy, ineffectual 
way, drawing a sharp line at down- 
right illegality. 

In this work of weeding out, Rus- 
sian bureaucrats are inexperienced. 
To “fudge the ballot-box” is an elec- 
torn] manoeuvre the intricacies of 
which they have yet to learn. Hence 
the means taken by M. Stolypin to 
compass his end were petty, circuitous, 
unavailing. He eliminated really good 
men whose presence would have been 
helpful to the cause of law and order, 
such men as Prof. Kovaleffsky, who 
was excluded on a technical issue; and 
he opened wide the Duma portals to 
professional revolutionists. Members 
of secret and public organizations, who 
scoff at the milk-and-water methods 
of a legislative Chamber and believe 
in blood and fire as means of regenerat- 
ing the nation, were elected to the 
Duma and welcomed by the people. 
Then the Premier arbitrarily divided 
the political parties into legal and il- 
legal, the former being privileged be- 
cause they were expected to vote with 
the Government, and the latter unpriv- 
ileged because they Civil 
servants were forbidden to belong to 
the illegal parties, although, the ballot 
being secret, they could not be kept 
voting for them. Now it may 


were not. 


from 








be that those were all measures which 
the Cabinet had a formal right to 
adopt; but they certainly did not favor 
the theory of free elections, and, what 
is more to the point, while discredit- 
ing the Government and embittering 
the people, they defeated the object 
for which they were taken. 

Nor was this all. M. Stolypin, or his 
coadjutor, M. Kryshanoffsky, went 
much further. Recognizing the fact 
that the electoral law was a two-edged 
sword, they naturally sought to clutch 
the handle which their enemies were 
holding. Some officials were for re- 
pealing the statute and drawing up an- 
other on narrower lines; for the Act 
had originally been framed with a view 
to giving the peasantry a decisive part 
in the elections, on the assumption that 
the tillers of the soil must necessarily 
be the staunchest supporters of the 
altar and the throne. In the meantime, 
however, that belief had been exploded. 
The mooshiks in the first Duma had 
proved as revolutionary as any other 
element except the workmen; and now 
the authorities would have been de- 
lighted to undo what it had done for 
them—to disfranchise several] cate- 
gories of voters, deprive the peasantry 
of a part of their influence, and invest 
the landed proprietors with a larger 
share. But, unluckily, their hands 
were tied; the electoral law cannot be 
modified without the consent of the 
Duma. This barrier, although raised 
with the sanction of the Tsar, the 
bureaucrats would have cleared at a 
bound. But their intention remained a 
pious desire owing mainly to the steady 
refusal of the Premier to break the 
bounds of legality, which he considered 
it his duty to respect; and between vio- 
lating that guarantee and executing it 
there seemed no third course, for, con- 
formably with the solemn promise given 
by the Tsar, neither that particular 
statute nor any of the fundamental 
laws may be modified without the Du- 
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ma’s express consent. In this matter, 
then, where to stretch a point would 
perhaps have been to score a brilliant 
victory, M. Stolypin was inexorable; 
and his self-abnegation merits ungrudg- 
ing praise. 

But he tried immediately afterwards 
to effect by hook what was impossible 
by crook; he contrived to rule out 
several classes of indocile voters in a 
roundabout way; and, while respecting 
the letter, he violated the spirit of 
the Tsar's promise, The expedient 
looks like one of those petty sulb- 
terfuges to which politicians have 
recourse in everyday life, and which 
reveal the meannesses of the hu- 
man mind. The Government drew up 
a list of desirable changes in the elec- 
toral law; and the Senate, which 
is the highest court of appeal in the 
Empire, effected them noiselessly. A 
number of senators were officially 
asked to clear up certain doubtful 
points that might arise in interpreting 
the law; and, as their answers were 
invariably restrictive in tendency and 
obligatory in character, they differed 
little from new statutes. Friends of 
the Government have sought to show 
that even here M. Stolypin had formal 
right on his side; and in respect of 
some of the questions referred to the 
Senate, the contention may be upheld. 
But it has been reluctantly admitted, 
even by political supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, that in at least two cases the 
Senate’s interpretation was opposed to 
the terms as well as to the spirit of 
the law. And this admission casts a 
slur on the consistency, although not 
the good faith, of the Premier. 

Against M. Stolypin’s policy much 
worse things have been said with equal 
reason, even by his fellow-workers. 
For instance, he has been frequently 
accused of worshipping God, so to say. 
and lighting a candle to the devil, of 
severing a branch of an evil and pour- 
ing water on its roots. Thus, having 
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proclaimed freedom of elections, and 
therefore of electioneering agitation, he 
nevertheless allowed martial law to 
supersede the maxims of jurisprudence 
and to take away the elementary 
rights of. the citizen. A yoter, a can- 
didate, anybody in fact, was liable, in 
virtue of that summary code, to be 
arrested or sent out of the district 
without rhyme or reason, delay or ap- 
peal, the will of the provincial gov- 
ernor sufficing. And this was done 
in the name of order and for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to incipient re- 
bellion and growing anarchy. The first 
duty of a government, it was argued, 
whatever its political programme, is 
to ensure respect for law and to main- 
tain public peace. That is true; but 
the strength of the principle lies in the 
universality of its application. There 
must be no islands of anarchy in a pa- 
citic ocean of order. M. Stolypin, how- 
ever, tolerated, and still tolerates, a 
whole archipelago. 

His guiding motive is not sympathy 
with this party or antipathy for that; 
he cares only for the good of the com- 
munity. It is opportunism pure and 
simple, that unalloyed opportunism 
which, in latter-day Russia, is subver- 
sive of authority. Some of his col- 
leagues, for instance the Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Minister of 
Commerce, truckle to the students of 
various high schools who ostentatiously 
defy the Government, openly insult the 
monarch, and _ perseveringly plot 
against the régime. Crimes perpe- 
trated within the walls of educational 
establishments are minimized, con- 
doned, or glorified, like the offences 
committed by the gods and goddesses 
of Olympus. Quod licet Jovi non licet 
bovi. In those sanctuaries of “science,” 
revolutionists may hold public meet 
ings and secret sittings, plotting 
against the State in a State building 
and at the public expense. It is be- 
come one of the privileges of their 
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easte. That is an island on the left. 
On the extreme right a similar kind 
of indulgence is practised. The re- 
actionary League of the Russian peo- 
ple, whose principal aim is to put back 
the clock of time and recall the haleyon 
days of the autocracy, was allowed a 
degree of liberty which even a ‘Talmuid- 
ist could hardly distinguish from li- 
cense, 

This bowing to the right and genu- 
flecting to the left on the part of an 
administrator professing to abhor all 
aecceptation of parties is more charac- 
teristic of the hero of a comic opera 
than the head of an Imperial Gov- 
ernment. An extreme case is fairly 
described in one of the Moscow reac- 
tionary journals as follows: “Two of- 
fenders are in their prison cells. One 
of them having just been elected to 
the Duma, the Governor of the prov- 
ince hastens to release him and most 
respectfully enquires, “To what party 
do von helong? ‘I am a_ bombist.’ 
‘Very well. here is the money for your 
travelling expenses. I wish you God- 
speed and thorough sueceess.’” This 
equilibristic policy may sneceed for a 
while and enable M. Stolypin to steer 
clear of dangers to himself and his 
Cabinet, but the destinies of a great 
nation cannot fitly be made dependent 
upon the outcome of such petty make- 
shifts. It saps the throne, the altar. 
and the Duma, and puts nothing in 
their places. It is a policy which only 
gross flatterers or sarcastic critics of 
the Premier term Machiavellian. 

But Russian polities are even more 
bewilderingivy entangled than might be 
inferred from the foregoing outline. 
The wheels within wheels are count- 
less. Even the Prime Minister has to 
choose bis words and shape his acts 
in accordance with a set of considera- 
tions among which awe of certain ex- 
tremists, zeal for the public good, and 
indulgence for the parties on whose 
support he relies for parliamentary re- 


sults, are but a few. He has also to 
reckon with the reactionary tenden- 
cies of the Court party, with the sensi- 
bilities of the Crown, and with the un- 
solicited and often mistaken advice of 
candid and importunate friends of 
Russia among foreign nations. With 
such a variety of obstacles a states- 
manlike policy would be the result of 
a miracle or a fluke. Hence, in the 
Minister’s occasional successes, chance 
plays a part more considerable than 
calculation. 

It is on record that several times in 
the course of his half-year’s tenure of 
office M. Stolypin made urgent pro- 
posals to the Crown in favor of a line 
of action which he honestly believed in- 
dispensable to the weal of the com- 
munity. When his suggestions were 
eategorically rejected, though on 
grounds which the Premier deemed 
inadequate, he withdrew them with a 
good grace. It is clear then that, 
whatever general poliey, what- 
ever particular projects, M. Stoly- 
pin may wish to carry out, he never 
feels at liberty to consider them solely 
on their merits. Like certain poets of 
the Renaissance; who undertook to 
compose verses without employing 
certain letters of the alphabet, he has 
to govern the Empire with a limited 
use of a limited number of means, any 
of which is liable to be set aside on 
grounds that are admittedly irrelevant. 
Under such conditions it would be un- 
fair to expect a firm, rounded policy 
which, restoring law and order, will 
engraft constitutional institutions on 
the Russian nation. Fitfulness must 
still characterize the acts of the Gov- 
ernment; uncertainty will remain the 
keynote of the situation; unforeseen in- 
cidents will continue to shape the 
policy. 

What the Russian press emphasized 
and the people grasped in all this was 
the conflicting character of M. Stoly- 
pin’s poliey; and, as it was open to 
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two explanations, they naturally re- 
fused the Minister the benefit of the 
doubt. Quite naturally; for in Russia 
the representative of the Government 
is, to the bulk of the nation, what the 
devil was to medieva! Christians. Ev- 
ery stick is good enough to beat him 
with: all means, however criminal, are 
permissible if they help to upset his 
power. Consequently the belief took 
that the Cabinet was resolved to 
destroy with its right hand what it 
was fashioning with its left. Behind 
the scaffolding where political builders 
were at work the Government was 
really erecting a vast barracks in lieu 
of a permanent parliament house. 
Such being the gloomy foreboding, sur- 
prise was naturally great when a series 
of significant facts belied it. The un- 
expected was again happening; -and 
this time it was a pleasant surprise. 
The autocracy then had really disap- 
and the millennium was at 
From one extreme people 
rushed into the other, in both 
irrationally. A little encouragement, a 
slight pretext, was all that they needed. 
Before the deputies arrived in St. 
Petersburg the outlook had been black 
and dismal. Once they had come to- 
gether, spoken, voted, and behaved 
themselves in European fashion, the 
world’s verdict was not merely 
quashed, it was reversed, what 
had been black became white in a 
twinkling. And yet the 
from which the public drew these con- 
clusions were but episodes too slight 
to serve as the basis for such weighty 
inferences. 

Take for instance the opening of the 
Duma. _ It characterized by an 
utter absence of pageantry, a minimum 
of ceremony. and a noteworthy falling- 
off of public interest. The monarch 
kept away from the Tavrida Palace: 
and the people refrained from gather- 
ing in the streets. In one thoroughfare 
hard by the Parliament House. 


peared, 
hand. 
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there was a throng of sovialists, revoln- 
tionists, unemployed working-men, and 
hooligans; and from their midst came 
shouts of “hangmep, murderers, 
scoundrels, blood-suckers, cannibals.” 
as Ministers or Conservatives went by. 
It was a detachment of the proletarian 
army, containing a sprinkling of indi- 
viduals with blotched faces, bloodshot 
eyes, heads which Lombroso would 
have photographed for his album of 
degenerates, mostly unkempt, un- 
washed, embittered creatures, who had 
emerged from the depths to watch the 
beginning of a social upheaval. On 
the return of the revolutionary depu- 
ties, splutters of enthusiasm broke out 
in various places. The dwarfed figure 
of a socialist member, for instance, 
was lifted high above the level of the 
erowd, his pale pinched features now 
rising now falling on the crest of the 
human wave—an idol of the moment, 
a symbol of the new order of things. 
“And after a fiery speech he was sol- 
emnly borne away.” says an eye-wit- 
ness, “as a miracle-working image is 
borne aloft in religious processions.” 
Other buman symbols—mostly social- 
ists—were also devoutly carried away, 
under the shadow of red flags and ker- 
chiefs, to the accompaniment of revolu- 
tionary songs chanted by mutinous 
schoolboys and nominal students. 
Speeches too were delivered in man) 
tones and strange accents, the gist of 
them all being that the Duma bhai 
come to usher in a new order of things. 
nnd that its deputies rely upon the peo 
ple, who must therefore unite, discuss. 
arm, and be ready to defend them. In 
one part of the street an officer was 
being roughly maltreated by students 
hand 
and brandished it 


and working-men. Freeing his 
he drew his sabre 
high above the heads of his assailants. 
The mounted gendarmes, catching sight 
of this military man who appeared to 
be in danger, cantered forward, where- 
upen the surging throng dashed against 
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the houses, burst open the gates, and 
took refuge in the courtyard of the 
German church. The troops were 
hissed; the mounted police were 
greeted with the words, “murderers. 
hangmen”; and «almost every recog- 
nized servant of the Government was 
treated as a public enemy. These in- 
troductory scenes were significant. 

Inside the Tavrida Palace proceed- 
ings were orderly and ominous. At the 
very outset the sheep and the goats 
were separated. From the “Te Deum” 
which was chanted by the bishops the 
members of the Opposition kept away. 
“They honor God nor the 
Tsar.” was the comment of their ad- 
versaries. They ought perhaps to have 
added, “in public.” When the mon- 
arch’s greeting was being read in his 
own words by his Secretary of State. 
only the Conservative deputies rose to 
their feet, all the others remaining 
seated, although this mark of respect 
has been universal in Russia for cen- 
turies, At the end of the words of the 
Imperial welcome a member of the 
Right cried, “Long live the Emperor! 
and in response a loud “hurrah” was 
uttered by the members of the Con 
servative and Moderate parties, all the 
others continuing silent and seated. “Tu 
quoque, fili mi,” was the ejaculation 
of a distinguished dignitary when made 
aware that ex-Minister Kutler, the 
Tsar's present pensioner and recent of- 
ticial adviser, deemed the monarch un- 
worthy of any external marks of re- 
spect. Such tokens of anti-dynastic 
feeling were noted all the more observ- 
antly and regretted all the more keenly 
that ex-Minister Kutler and his party 
constitute the only possible nucleus of 
a working Duma, the future centre of 
the legislative assembly, the group 
without whose efficient co-operation no 
parliamentary work necom- 
plished. 


Passing from ceremony to business, 


neither 


ean be 


i** Novoye Vremya,” March 7, 1907. 


the second Duma sustained its charac- 
ter and played its part. But it is not 
yet one with the nation either in 
thought or act. The Constitutional 
Democratic party, which is incontest- 
ably the best disciplined, the most thor- 
oughly trained and enlightened group 
in the Chamber, uniting with the re- 
volutionists, elected a member of its 
own party to the post of president, and 
afterwards chose two vice-presidents, 
one secretary, and five assistant sec- 
retaries, all from the Opposition 
groups, none of which possessed as 
many members as the United Right. 
Yet the United Right was excluded ab- 
solutely from each of the eight offices 
of the Duma, and this with the active 
assistance of that Centre without 
whose collaboration the second Rus- 
sian’ Parliament will be no more than 
x public meeting. By friends of Rus- 
sian freedom this strange act, and the 
still stranger spirit that inspired it, 
were deeply deplored: for such intol- 
erance may well be fatal to that com- 
munity of thought and feeling without 
which the Russian Sphinx question 
will not be bloodlessly solved. The be- 
ginning of parliamentary wisdom is 
the fear of intolerance; and _ that 
salutary fear has yet to be instilled 
into the hearts of Muscovite politicians, 
even of those who possess such long. 
experience and cherish such high as, 
pirations as the “Cadets,” who might, 
if they were well advised, become the 
real leaders of the Duma. 

There had been reason to suppose 
that they were well advised and would 
rise to the rdle assigned to them: for, 
shortly before the Duma met, it was 
announced that these friends of con- 
stitutionalism in Russia would change 
their tactics in the new Parliament. 
eschew clamorous attacks on Ministers, 
and discountenance treasonable ap- 
peals to the people. It was added that. 
instead of trying to take the Govern- 
ment citadel by storm, they would lay 
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siege to it in a regular way, relying 
upon parliamentary strategy, patience, 
and the growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction in the country. As the 
“Cadets” are past-masters in the art 
of. parliamentary strategy, having 
served a long apprenticeship in the 
Zemstvos, the more moderate parties 
are at a disadvantage, which is all the 
greater that it is not felt as such. 
Members of the Right and Left smile 
unsuspectingly in presence of serious 
danger, and blithely walk into the nets 
spread for them by the wily “Cadets.” 
And it was generally assumed that the 
Cabinet too, now that it has lost the 
assistance of M. Gurko, would prove 
equally simple-minded and _ gullible. 
Since then, however, public opinion has 
undergone a change. M. Stolypin, 
whose sole claim to distinction was 
hitherto supposed to rest upon his per- 
sonal courage and political integrity, 
is now admired as a parliamentary 
strategist, a resourceful leader, a forci- 
ble speaker, and an eminent statesman. 
Great things are hoped of him because 
the little things which he achieved 
were unexpected. 

The Premier quitted his splendid 
prison in the Winter Palace and entered 
the Duma on the 19th March, an un- 
tried Minister who had come to read 
a programme and listen with patience 
to sharp criticism and biting sarcasm; 
and he left the building that same 
evening a political Cesar, veni, vidi, 
rici writ large in his beaming face, His 
official declaration, which represented 
the thoughts of many heads working 
for several months. was heard in sullen 
silence, On his lips the magie words 
had lost their charm. Yet the Minister 
was definitely promising all the reforms 
for which thinking Russix has pined 
since the days of Catherine II, and he 
was holding out the prospect of others 
more important which three years ago 
few would have ventured to hope for. 
But the promise was unheeded, and 
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the declaration fell flat. Can any 
good thing come out of the Winter 
Palace? deputies asked. Even a 
Magna Carta in the hands of the Tsar's 
present advisers, some added, would be 
surely metamorphosed into a law of 
coercion, and a Habeas Corpus Act 
turned iuto a lettre de cachet. Less 
biassed persons, viewing the official 
declaration as a list of important re- 
forms which the Government is will- 
ing to carry out if the people eschew 
violence, judged it comprehensive as a 
and suasive as a Minis- 
terial manifesto. But it carried con- 
viction to no one. And M. Stolypin 
might have gone back to the Winter 
Palace as he had left it, were it not 
that the adversaries of the Government 
helped him to a veritable triumph. 
Scarcely had the Premier quitted ove 
tribune when the Socialist deputy, 
Tseretelli, from the Caucasus, occu- 
pied the other: after the Tsar's adviser, 
the throne-breaker. The party upon 
whom numerical strength, parliamen- 
tary experience, and influential posi- 
tion imposed the obligation of replying 
to the Minister was that of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats. Standing between 
the Government and its foes, they 
might have parried the blows aimed at 
the régime without running any risk. 
But they preferred to step aside and 
let them fall upon M. Stolypin. With 
that object in view they had announced 
that they would waive their right to 
speak and merely submit an order of 
the day without any comment upon the 
official announcement. If all fractions 
of the Opposition had followed their 
example, the plan of contemptuously 
ignoring the Cabinet might perhaps 
have succeeded. But the scheme 
thwarted by the Social Democrats. 
Their spokesman, Tseretelli, in a 
speech whose inordinate length was 
not fully compensated by its fire and 
eloquence, addressed the people over 
the heads of the deputies, exhorting 
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them to organize, unite, keep their 
powder dry, and rely upon their own 
right arm. The speech was a vade 
mecum for Russian malcontents, the 
quintessence of the revolutionary cate- 
echism, an inflammatory appeal to the 
people of Russia composed for circula- 
tion through the length and breadth of 
the Empire. Intense and ruthless class 
hatred was the keynote of this war- 
song, the like of which was never be- 
fore chanted in the hearing of the 
Tsar's subjects, in one of the mon- 
arch’s own palaces. The series of 
similar discourses which have followed 
will do more for the cause of revolu- 
tion in Russia than all the secret agi- 
tation and all the millions of leaflets 
by means of which anarchists, revolu- 
tionists. and socialists are rousing the 
people to revolt. Comrade Tseretelli 
is a Tyrtzus whose chants are in prose. 
The Christian meekness and rapt at- 
tention with which his Majesty’s Cab- 
inet listened to this call of the muezzin 
of the revolution from the minaret of 
the Duma constitute one of the bitter- 
est of the many bitter ironies of the 
present situation. 

Comrade Tseretelli’s speech was not 
the only exhortation to the people, Other 
extremists took up the song of subver- 
sion right lustily, the stirring strains 
of which caused the hearts of millions 
to thrill on the morrow. And the 
Cabinet Ministers looked on the while, 
as the child described by Victor Hugo 
contemplated and enjoyed the pretty 
flames that were devouring the house 
in which it was playing. The rhetoric 
of the deputies of the Right was just 
good enough to serve as a foil for the 
vigorous eloquénce of these political 
iconoclasts. One Conservative speaker 
had the doubtful taste to sneer at the 
foreign accent of the Georgian social- 
ist. instead of expressing satisfaction 
that members of other nationalities 
should be able to utter their thoughts 


in the language of their rulers. One 


remark, however, it is difficult to sup- 
press: the principal spokesmen of the 
revolution on that memorable day were 
two Caucasians and one Mohammedan, 
all three of whom claimed to speak in 
the name of the Russian people. “Tu 
las voulu, George Dandin.” The only 
clever comment made that day by a 
member of the Right was that, if the 
people is to settle all its affairs itself, 
the Duma has no longer a raison d’étre. 

At last the Prime Minister, taking 
everybody by surprise, rose and de- 
livered the short, dignified speech 
which has made him famous. The ac- 
ceptable moment had come, and he 
utilized it. He and his colleagues had 
spent several hours in the stuffy air 
of the Duma, attentive, collected, re- 
spectful; and the general impression 
was that they had had quite enough of 
word-weaving and would gladly retire. 
But the impression was erroneous. M. 
Stolypin had carefully followed the de- 
bates, perceived his opportunity, and 
then said a strong word at the right 
moment. The gist of his utterance was 
this. “If you have come here to work 
for the people who delegated you, | 
will stand by you and co-operate with 
you. Even if your schemes should con- 
flict with mine, unfold them none the 
less. I will bring an open mind, a 
sympathetic disposition, and a_ spirit 
of compromise to the study of your 
projects. Give me a trial and you will 
tind me even better than my word. 
But, if you have not come for legisla- 
tive work, if your mission is subver- 
sive—well, you will find me prepared 
for that contingency also. <As for the 
long speeches of the revolutionary ora- 
tors, they may be summarized in two 
words, which they address to the Gov- 
ernment—Hands up! ‘To those two 
words I make answer, ‘You shall not 
frighten me.’ Bear well in mind that 
this Ministerial bench is not a prison- 
ers’ dock. Here sit the members of 
his Majesty’s Government, which is. 
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and shall continue to be, Russian and 
resolute.” 

Such was the drift of the speech of 
the day. There was no statesmanship 
in the ideas or eloquence in the words; 
but everybody felt that there was a 
living and self-respecting man behind 
them, who had spoken with sincerity 
and would act with energy. And the 
crowd bowed down before him. After 
that M. Stolypin rose to his full height, 
a Brobdingnagian among Lilliputians. 
That same day the Tsar, who was kept 
well-informed of everything that was 
going on at the Tavrida Palace, sent 
a letter of thanks to the Premier such 
as no other Russian Minister had ever 
received from his Imperial master. It 
was couched in terms which are said 
to have caused intense pleasure to the 
recipient. Flushed with success, M. 
Stolypin forgot his caution and actually 
walked down the Nevsky unescorted 
and unattended. 

Since then the Duma has witnessed 
tournaments of rhetoric and contests 
of strategy, but has done no stroke of 
solid work. Day after day the Minis- 
terial benches have been occupied by 
officials who fret and chafe at the life 
of forced idleness—a life made almost 
intolerable by the obligation of listen- 
ing with seeming respect to the lisp- 
ing of political children at their lessons. 
Everybody feels impelled to speak, no 
body is moved to work. The Left 
alone is accomplishing its mission 
steadily, delivering violent speeches. 
having them printed and distributed. 
and keeping in close touch with the 
revolutionary organizations in the coun- 
try. For the deputies of those groups 
the Favrida Palace is a sort of Roman 
College of the Propaganda, where 
black cardinals meet in council, delib- 
erate and direct the campaign. ‘The 
Prime Minister, sitting motionless for 
hours in the shadow of the tribune. 
is impatient to be up and doing, and 


literally jumps at every opportunity 
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offered bim to proceed to business. 
Thus one day he impulsively applauded 
the motion of an adversary tending to 
rescue the Government from the fire 
and lay it on the gridiron; another day. 
when asked for his opinion about a 
proposal before the House, he rose to 
offer it, but was snubbed by the 
Speaker gratuitously. 

The Parliament is become a mere 
political meeting. For two days of 
seven hours each the Duma debated a 
question which it was eager, yet ad- 
mittedly incompetent, to solve. A mo- 
tion had come before the Chamber to 
repeal, within twenty-four hours, the 
law creating military field tribunals for 
the trial of terrorists. A business man 
would never have begun the discussion, 
unless, like the revolutionist members, 
he had ulterior aims in view; for the 
obnoxious law, being extra-parliamen- 
tary in its origin, must be extra-parlia- 
mentary also in its end. Promulgated 
by the Administration acting on its 
own responsibility, it remains in force 
for two months after the meeting of 
the Duma, and is then abrogated auto- 
matically. Even if the Duma had been 
theoretically qualified to raise the 
question, it would have been well ad- 
vised to waive its right, because yearly 
two months would have been needed 
to carry the motion through the two 
Chambers and obtain the sanction of 
the monarch, whereas, in less than two 
months the law will have ceased ipso 
facto to have any force. But the 
Duma acted like the traveller who, 
having missed his train, refused to 
wait four hours for the next, and im- 
patiently set out to walk a hundred 
miles. The level of the debates was 
below that of a third-class country 
meeting in England or France. Peas- 
ants, working-men, youths, possessed 
by a fixed idea, uttered aloud snatches 
of their day-dreams. 

The Duma itself resembles a series 
of numerators to which no common de- 
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nominator has yet been found. Aud 
it is not easy to find one. Patriotism 
will assuredly not serve the purpose, 
because 40 per cent. of the deputies 
are non-Russians. Nor is loyalty to the 
monarch—a sentiment which supplies 
the centripetal force in Austria—likely 
to provide the common denominator 
for Muscovy; for, if to-morrow the 
Duma had its choice, it would abolish 
the Empire and proclaim a democratic 
republic by a large majority. The 
present régime is drifting towards its 
Tsushima rapidly, unconsciously. ‘The 
horizon of the Duma is narrow. Each 
fraction or group of fractions is ab- 
sorbed by its own little interests, 
which, like Archimedes, it wishes to 
shield from destruction, whatever fate 
may befall the community. Hence, 
while it might be possible to unite the 
fractions of the Duma on some de- 
structive “reform’—and not only pos- 
sible, but more feasible than people 
imagine—there is little hope of coalition 
among them for the purpose of doing 
solid legislative work. 

Indeed the Duma, as at present con- 
stituted, would seem to lack both the 
mental equipment and the _ political 
dispositions without which no assem- 
bly uld make useful laws for 2 na- 
tion in straits. Sixty-five per cent, of 
the five hundred deputies already 
elected are said to be uneducated, ig- 
norant of the rudiments of polities and 
the elements of legislation. The 
peasants’ notion of the functions of a 
legislative Chamber would make a 
British schoolboy smile. Many con- 
ceive of it as a vast politico-ethical 
clearing-house, the clerks of which are 
wonder-working overmen to whom 
nothing is impossible. Hence petitions 
to the deputies keep coming in from 
various parts of the Empire, asking to 
have all manner of blessings bestowed 
and a variety of grievances redressed. 
One petition, for instance, calls upon 
the Parliament to tear up a lease pos- 


sessed by certain Jews, take the land 
from them, parcel it into lots and rent 
it to the peasants at a rate specified. 
Another petition beseeches the Cham- 
ber to deprive the local gentry of their 
estates and give them to the peasants, 
who alone should possess the land. 
Then there is the humble prayer of the 
peasant who asks permission to marry 
his sister-in-law, and the supplication 
of a nun who sets forth how she has 
been betrayed by a sinful monk and 
would now like to know what the 
Duma can do for her. And as the 
peasants think and feel in their vil- 
lages, so they continue to think and 
feel in the Duma. For them there has 
been no Pentecost between the elec- 
tious and the sittings. 

One of the most reasonable of Rus- 

sian reformers, Prince E. Trubetskoy, 
whose name and efforts are well and 
favorably known in Great Britain, de- 
scribes the members of the Duma in 
the following terms: 
“The elections to the Duma” (he 
writes) “offer scant promise of solace 
in the near future. Our pessimistic 
predictions have unhappily come true. 
The Centre has suffered defeat, and 
the two wings have been formed at its 
expense. Speaking generally, the elec- 
tion returns may be characterized in 
two words. They signify the victory 
of nihilism and, at the same time, the 
defeat of constitutionalism and of cul- 
ture. 

“The victory is with that. current 
which is the negation of the Duma. 
And in this trait the extreme Right 
agrees with the extreme Left. ‘The 
members of the one strive to annibi- 
late the Duma in the name of the au- 
tocracy, while those of the other, who 
discern nothing in legislative work ex- 
cept the soiling of paper, appear in the 
Duma for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing its impotency as a legislative as- 
sembly. It is the meeting of two 
equally subversive currents of Russian 
life. God grant that they may not 
combine in a general destructive flood 
in the Duma.” 
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There are many other and more san- 
guine seers who confidently expect that 
the legislators now assembled on the 
banks of the Neva will evolve order 
out of chaos. They hold that, if the 
Constitutional Democrats, who seemed 
destined to form the Centre, would but 
modify their tactics and use their in- 
fluence with the Left, everything else 
would move like machinery with newly 
oiled wheels, But not only is this con- 
tingency very remote, but, even if it 
were realized, the results would be still 
substantially unchanged. 


“It is not difficult” (writes Prince 
Truebetskoy) “to perceive that the 
mass of the Left wing will be found 
to consist of individuals whose educa- 
tion does not go beyond an acquaint- 
ance with halfpenny pamphlets and 
whose intellectual equipment amounts 
to cut and dried formulas learned by 
rote. People of this calibre are in- 
capable of giving laws, even if they 
are willing. Their refusal “on princi- 
ple” to set themselves to organize 
work is very convenient for them, in- 
asmuch as it screens their incapacity 


: 


and ignorance.” 


None of the parties in the present 
Duma numerically strong 
enough, morally influential enough, or 
politically clever and enterprising 
enough, to take the lead, stamp its 
character on the Duma, and prove 
practically to the world that Russia is 
ripe for parliamentary or even consti- 
tutional government. Not one. The 
United Right, composed of moderate 
Liberals, moderate Conservatives, and 
fanatical reactionaries, is said to be 
actuated by patriotic motives, for its 
three groups have agreed to forget 
their differences and support the Gov- 
ernment so long as the policy pursued 
is tolerable. The point of view is cer- 
tainly commendable. But how long the 
parties would continue to hold it, if 


seems 


2“*Moskovsky Yeshenedyelnik.” Cf. also 


“Grashdanin,” March 7, 1907. 
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M. Stolypin’s programme were being 
fairly and squarely carried out, it is 
not easy to divine. For that pro- 
gramme is decidedly liberal, so liberal 
indeed that its embodiment in working 
institutions would of necessity entail 
all the other concessions demanded by 
the Left, including the formation of a 
new democratic government of the 
South American type. This change 
would follow from that inevitably. 
When, in the fairy-tale, the young 
owner of the magic tablecloth, on 
which abundant viands appeared 
whenever it was spread, offered to bar- 
ter it for the box out of which an un- 
conquerable army of invisible and ir- 
resistible soldiers might be despatched 
anywhither on any errand, he well 
knew that the box, if he once had it. 
would soon bring back the tablecloth. 
And, when the owner of the unsecn 
army naively exchanged it for a 
miraculous piece of damask which he 
might have readily obtained by force, 
he merely found his level in this fluent 
world. In like manner, if M. Stolypin 
were, for peace’ sake, to bestow upon 
the revolutionaries power enough to up- 
root the régime stock and branch, it 
is hardly to be expected that those 
Conservatives who are Russian patriots 
first and supporters of the Cabinet 
ufterwards would haul down their 
colors and surrender their fortresses, 
for they claim that they are not mere 
hirelings. They feel conscious that 
they are fighting for Russia, not for 
this or that class of the population; for 
the monarchy, and not for this or that 
member of the dynasty. For these and 
kindred reasons, which will suggest 
themselves to the observant, it is mani- 
fest that the United Right could not 
lead a Chamber composed of a major- 
ity of deputies for whom 
Stolypin’s programme is not sufficiently 
liberal nor his method of realizing it 
sufficiently expeditious. 

If the Conservatives are unable to 


even M. 
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tuke the Duma in hand, with a view 
to making it work, the groups of the 
Left are both unable and unwilling, for 
thy are the enemies of the present con- 
stitution. Republicans, socialists, or 
fanatical revolutionists—their first im- 
pulse would be to have the Duma 
abolished, just as the first aim of the 
rebellious students used to be to get 
the universities and high schools 
closed, But they have since come to 
that the Chamber, like the high 
may be made subservient to 
their purposes. They are excellent ac- 
cunmulators of revolutionary forces. 
Hence the Duma has become to them 
as the apple of their eye. They are 
minded to utilize it to the fullest ex- 
tent. “With this object in view,” 
writes an eminent Russian journalist, 
“they have changed the word ‘revolu- 
and = militant 
outbreaks are forbidden.” They are 
even said to be ready to make conces- 
to listen to its 


see 


schools, 


tion’ inte ‘opposition.’ 


sions to the Cabinet, 
Bills, to discuss them with a semblance 
of seriousness, to ask questions respect- 
ing them, in order, after a long lapse 
of time, to throw them out. And dur- 
ing all this, the revolutionary propa- 
ganda will go on briskly, successfully. 
For the revolutionists are neither hire- 
lings nor weaklings, but selfless apos- 
tles who often seek and seldom recoil 
from martyrdom. 

These tactics are not only cleverly 
thought out, but skilfully executed. 
Every speech delivered by a promineut 
member of the Left is a judicious mix- 
ture of all the ingredients required for 
arousing the dormant passions of the 
mob; and in every district there are 
organizations ready to store the ac- 
cumulated electricity. The debates of 
the Duma are the revolutionary seed; 
und it is being sown by the sack. In 
nu word, the Duma has become a 
political pulpit; the press is a mechan- 
ism for the printing and publishing of 
diatribes against the régime; while the 
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representatives of that régime hospit- 
ably harbor these throne-destroyers, 
and pay them regularly ten roubles a 
day for their subversive activity. The 
results are abundant. Daily, new re- 
cruits flock to the revolutionary camp, 
fresh converts to anarchy or terrorism 
aubjure the doctrines and traditions 
which hitherto cemented the Russian 
nation, and even those who still rally 
round the standard of Monarchism are 
furtively making ready to go over to 
the enemy. Revolutionary preachers 
are laboring for the cause in the army: 
revolutionists in considerable numbers 
have taken service among the police: 
even the detective department found 
that some of its employés were terror- 
ist spies; and a vast network of anti- 
governmental organizations is spread 
over the Empire. 

Who can seriously entertain the 
thought that the chosen representatives 
of the bodies who have accomplished. 
and are still accomplishing, so much 
to revolutionize the nation will now 
slink back and undo their own handi- 
work? What order of considerations 
furnish the motives for such a 
penance? Legislative work in the 
Duma would necessarily entail tran- 
quillity in the country; and tranquillity 
in the country would spell ruin to the 
subversive societies which live on dis- 
affection and thrive on rebellion. An 
official document of the Russian social- 
ist Labor Party, which has been read 
in the Duma, lays it down that, “Only 
under the pressure of great masses of 
the people, only under the stress of a 
national insurrection. will the army, on 
which the Government leans, give way. 
and the citadel of autocratic despotism 
fall.” When the army has become mu- 
tinous and the strongholds are taken, 
the party—according to this document 
—intends to put an end to the present 
régime and establish a democratic re- 
public. Yet this is one of the parties 
from which optimists anticipated use- 
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ful legislative work in the Duma and 
salutary influence upon the ranks out- 
side! The truth is that the Duma is 
revolutionary because the country at 
large is revolutionary; and the country 
is revolutionary because the Imperial 
Government was incompetent, intoler- 
ant, despotic, and unenlightened. 

If the parliamentary extremes cun- 
not be looked to for light and leading, 
much is not to be hoped from that 
more moderate party which might have 
become the Centre. Yet the Constitu- 
tional Democrats or “Cadets” are the 
cream of the Duma-—cream_ turned 
sour. The most eloquent orators, the 
most ingenious tacticians, the best dis- 
ciplined partisans, the ablest organ- 
izers and the quickest trimmers are to 
be found in their ranks. Professors, 
lawyers, journalists, physicians, Zem- 
stvo workers, are among its devoted 
adherents. All, too, are animated by 
a strong spirit of party. which would 
work wonders were it «a spirit of some- 
thing broader, better. and more spir- 
itual. It is from this party spirit that 
the mainspring and the aims of its 
political action are derived. The 
“Cadets,” believing that they alone can 
suve the fatherland, are impatient to 
see themselves at work. With other 
political groups they have no patience, 
indeed, they conscientiously balk the 
activity of other parties, considering it 
harmful and unpatriotic. Averse to 
bloodshed, they are past-masters in 
parliamentary tactics and _ political 
strategy. Unsupported by force, they 
practise the cunning of the fox and are 
consequently regarded with suspicion 
snd listened to with mistrust. 

“Jesuits of the Revolution” is the 
name which a member of the Right 
conferred upon the “Cadets” during the 
historic debate of 26th March. And 
tussian parties, like individuals, know 
each other much better than they know 
themselves. The artfulness of the 
“Cadets” is such that they have heen 
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caught in the meshes of their own 
tinely-woven nets; and more than once 
their well-laid schemes were frustrated 
by their excess of cleverness. All- 
powerful in the first Duma, they might 
have governed the Empire agreeably 
with their party maxims if they had 
not ruined their prospects by trying to 
render assurance doubly sure. It is 
urged against them in the present 
Duma that they first joined hands with 
the social revolutionists and other ene- 
mies of the régime in order to have 
the Speaker elected from their own 
party, after which they endeavored to 
shake themselves free from the sinister 
partnership. 

A curious incident, of which the 
Speaker was the hero, is narrated with 
relish as characteristic of the tacties 
of the “Cadets.” While it would be 
unfair to suppress the story. it would 
be a mistake to exaggerate its im- 
Shortly after the first sit- 
ting of the Duma a French journalist 
interviewed the Speaker. M. Golovin. 
The head of the Duma and the cor- 
respondent being acquaintances § of 
some years’ standing, their relations 
were friendly, not formal. and the flow 
of conversation was easy and smooth. 
For that very reason the interviewer 
was careful in listening and cautious 
in writing. One passage contained a 
stricture ou the Premier which at- 
tracted attention. From Paris the tn- 
terview was telegraphed back to St. 
Petersburg, where it was denied for- 
mally and emphatically. Not any one 
passage in the interview was com- 
plained of or challenged, but the whole 
necount from beginning to end was set 
down as a fabrication. Nay more, the 
Speaker affirmed that he had had no 
conversation whatever with the corre- 
spondent. But, when the French 
journal arrived in St. Petersburg a few 
days later. it was seen to contain be- 
sides the dialogue a photograph of the 
interviewer writing in his notebook the 


portance. 
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words which the Speaker was address- 
ing to him. Challenged to explain or 
deny these facts, M. Golovin has made 
no sign. Rumor affirms that the 
sweeping denial was made by the 
party, and that the Speaker, as a docile 
partisan, had no choice but to ac- 
quiesce in it. 

The “Cadets,” who had their chance 
in the first Parliament, and let it slip, 
and will doubtless have other oppor- 
tunities in future representative as- 
semblies, can evidently do nothing to 
render the present Duma capable of 
legislative work. Therefore all parties 
are, so to say, in the same boat, and 
the legislative assembly is struck with 
paralysis. The Duma can revolution- 
ize, it cannot tranquilize the nation; 
and for that reason 2 Government with 
a policy and a will would have dis- 
solved it. But it would hardly be an 


exaggeration to say that the Tsar has‘ 


no Cabinet, the Ministers have no 
policy, and the nation has no Govern- 
ment. 


Outside the walls of the Tavrida 
Palace the flood of disaffection, law- 
lessness, terrorism runs mountain-high; 
and there is no voice to command the 
waves. All articulate Russia is smit- 
ten with revolutionary fever and its 
talk is delirious. Students, scholars, 
women, maidens, boys of fifteen and 
sixteen, are full-fledged members of 
fighting legions, manufacturers of ex- 
plosives, caretakers of bomb-depdts. 
Universities, high schools, technical in- 
stitutes enjoy the privilege of exter- 
ritoriality, which is usually termed 
autonomy, and use it for the benefit 
of the revolution. The entire school- 
going and student generation are in a 
bad way. The revolutionary fever is 
drying their very souls up. At present 
the annals of Russian educational es- 
tablishments are but statistics of 


‘* Peterburgskaya Gazeta,” March 20 and 23; 
«Birshevya Vedomosti Rossiya,” March 24. 
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erime. There are no other events to 
record, 

Take a typical instance, which may 
be generalized without fear of error. 
The grammar-school boys of the en- 
lightened city of Tula are, the press 


affirms, 


addicted to drunkenness. ‘They take 
an active part in robbery and murder. 
That is a genuine fact. In one rob- 
bery in Tula a grammar-school boy 
played a part. Another grammar- 
school boy murdered the director of 
the Tula State Grammar School; the 
armed attack made upon the inspector 
of the grammar-school six months ago 
was also perpetrated with the co-ope- 
ration of grammar-school boys. Over 
and over again the masters of the 
State Grammar School have been sum- 
moned to the gaol in order to identify 
their pupils.* 


The masters and professors often de- 
fend the guilty or the accused with a 
degree of zeal worthy of a_ better 
cause, Thus recently, in the “Retch” 
newspaper, Prof. Wernadski wrote, not 
to condemn the murder of a Moscow 
policeman committed by four students, 
but in order to pour the vials of his 
wrath upon the authorities who sent 
these murderers for trial before a 
military court. He alleges that the 
students acted in such a silly, thought- 
less way that capital punishment seems 
too severe for them. Consequently. the 
clumsy criminal shall go unpunished! 
The other elements of active and 
thinking Russia are also similarly dis- 
eased; their ideas are disordered, their 
talk delirious. their acts are criminal 
or suicidal. The workmen, for in- 
stance. who are by far the best or- 
ganized of them all, are toiling to ruin 
their own prospects. A few years ago 
they were utter helots. who labored for 
twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
hours in order to earn just barely 


* “St. Petersburger Zeitung,” March 16, 1907: 
*“Novoye Vremya,’’ March 15. 
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enough to live. To-day, for nine hours 
of inferior work, they are generally 
paid well, in some cases so much that 
the profit of their employers is but 
nominal. Wherever they are under- 
paid or badly treated, it is quite reason- 
able that they should protest and 
strike. But the demands which they 
make in the majority of cases are pre- 
posterous. Before the strike of the 
crews of the Caspian steamers was 
ordered, the employers were asked to 
abolish all work on Sundays and holy- 
days even when at sea. If these and 
other strikers persist in idleness much 
longer, the industrial population of 
central Russia will be impoverished, 
and the poorer classes generally be 
hard set to satisfy their absolute needs. 

The peasants are likewise inoculated 
with the malady in its agrarian form. 
They want land without paying for it; 
but, if they can obtain it by means of 
crime, they are well satisfied. Social- 
istic theories saturate their minds. 
Their political teachers are dangerous 
fanatics, men of one book, and that a 
political penny pamphlet. Their 
schools are often revolutionary temples 
from which only the goddess Reason 
is absent. The love of God and the 
fear of the devil are fast going out of 
their lives; and they take to violence 
as readily as a duckling to water. 
There are still tens of thousands of 
peasants who cling to the faith of their 
fathers and respect the traditions of 
their fatherland; there may even be 
millions of them: but they are silent, 
inarticulate, without influence. 

Russia, therefore, is revolutionary; 
and for that reason the Duma 
revolutionary. The nation is uncul- 
tured; and for that reason the bulk of 
her representatives are boors. Now an 
assembly composed of individuals who 
are partly incapable of reasoning logic- 
ally, partly unable to reason at all, 
and most of them eager to pull down 
the political and social framework of 
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the State, is not the kind of parliament 
to make helpful laws. Still less is it 
a gathering of statesmen willing and 
able to rescue the people from the 
dangers that compass them round. 
The first Duma was as revolutionary 
as is the second, but it grossly miscal- 
culated its strength. It relied fully on 
the support of the nation, only to find 
that it was leaning on a broken reed. 
The parties of the present Chamber 
have profited by that bitter lesson. 
They know that, if the nation is their 
hope for the future, it is not their 
mainstay for the present. Aware that 
the forces of the revolution are scat- 
tered, disunited, and only semicon- 
scious, they are seeking to join, ani- 
mate, and organize them. And this 
can be done only by such powerful 
centres of attraction and radiation as 
the Duma, the electoral colleges, the 
educational establishments, the fac- 
tories, and the press. Hence the 
parties in the Duma and the students 
in the universities will endeavor to 
avoid everything that might serve the 
Government as a good ground for dis- 
solution, and they assume that it will 
not be contented with a mere pretext. 
That is the alpha and omega of the 
tactics now being adopted by the 
deputies, who, to a certain extent, have 
secured the half-reluctant, half-con- 
scious co-operation of the Cabinet. 
But the dissolution will come. It is 
only a question of time, and of a very 
short period of time. And yet the Gov- 
ernment, longing to find a co-operation 
in the people’s representatives, would 
have met these halfway. M. Stolypin 
was literally panting for an opportu- 
nity to show how liberal his pro- 
gramme is; and the Constitutionalists 
have perhaps seriously damaged their 
cause by refusing to submit his prom- 
ises to a practical test. But Russian 
Constitutionalists, like Russians of 
every other party, are deficient in po- 
litical acumen. They are incapable of 
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making plans and executing them. If 
fn this respect the Tsar’s advisers had 
been superior to the rest, they would 
lave made hay while the sun shone 
from August last until March. What 
they will now probably do is to dis- 
solve the Chamber, promulgate a new 
electoral law, and perhaps authorize 
the Council of the Empire to exercise 
temporarily the functions of a consulta- 
tive Chamber. 

The question has been often asked. 
whether it is still possible for the autoc- 
racy to recover its lost position and 
rule the country on the old lines with- 
out causing a financial smash or a 
political catastrophe. At present, of 
course, this is but a speculative query. 
li is as though sailors, shipwrecked on 
a sandy, treeless island, should set 
themselves to discuss whether they 
could sail across the stretch of ocean 
that divides them from land. The 
answer is affirmative in both cases, 
provided that there is «a seaworthy 
boat for the one task and a ruler of 
men for the other. History offers a 
striking instance. Friedrich Wilhelm 
{V of Prussia conceived the idea of 
taking back the reins of power thrown 
to the nation in a moment of fear; and 
he had his way, despite the opposition 
of a Chamber that struck the words 
“by the grace of God” from his title. 
and refused to recognize his claim to 
adjourn the assembly without its con- 
sent, It was a risky design, but he 
compassed it. 

What was arduous in Prussia is easy 
in Russia—or rather it would be if 
there were a man of will to undertake 
the task. Whether such a man is liv- 
ing in the Tsar’s dominions, has been 
doubted. One fact is very obvious, that 
he is not active. There is no one to 
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raise a breakwater against the spring 
floods of the revolution, which may at 
any moment submerge the land.° 

There is, however, a group of Mon- 
archists, Conservatives. and reaction- 
aries who are irreconcilable enemies of 
the revolution and devoted defenders 
of the throne. Tor them the throne 
is a sacred politico-religious symbol; 
aud they refuse to believe its occupant 
capable of sacrificing the autocracy in 
the interests of the autocrat. Under 
a bold leader they feel that they would 
work wonders. But they are leader- 
less and probably mistaken as well. 
They hold that the October charter is 
already too great a concession to the 
revolution, and they add that if M. 
Stolypin’s programme were carried out 
there would be nothing left for them 
to defend. They censure the Govern- 
ment’s policy as suicidal, and speak as 
though they would brook its realization 
only up to a certain point; for it be- 
stows rights upon the Duma _ which 
render the refusal of further and sovy- 
ereign rights dangerous to the peace 
of the country and subversive of the 
security of the monarch and his re- 
ligion. High above the loyalty of this 
group of persons is their loyalty to 
principles; and the success of their 
cause, if it be not already lost irre- 
trievably, depends upon their never be- 
ing obliged, during the present revolu- 
tion, to choose between the two. 


‘There are a few individuals who, while 
gifted with the strength of will to tackle the 
problem, lack the moral or intellectual qual- 
ities. M. Durnovo or M. Gurko are disqual- 
ified by their reputation, M. Pikhno by his 
unwillingness. The Grand Duke Nikolai Ni- 
kolayevich might possibly succeed if he had 
experience and parliamentary life. M.A. B., 
who seems to understand the situation and 
its possibilities better than any one else, is 
almost unknown to the Tsar. 
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WHAT IT FEELS LIKE TO BE IN PRISON. 


The prison van, with its twelve sep- 
arate compartments, one for each pris- 
oner, rattles over the stones on its way 
to Holloway Jail. As it passes down 
the poor streets the people cheer. The 
prisoners, in the darkness of the van, 
hear the cheers. It is evening when 
they arrive at their destination. The 
darkness is closing in as they pass in 
single file through the great gates, 
across the courtyard, and into the 
prison, They find themselves in a 
long corridor with small cubicles on 
either side. An officer calls out their 
names and the length of their sen- 
tences, and locks them each into one 
of the cubicles, which are about five 
feet by four, and quite dark. The 
wardress then goes from door to door, 
taking down further particulars as to 
profession, religion, and so on, and ask- 
ing if they can read, write, and sew. 

Meanwhile, the prisoners call to each 
other over the tops of the cubicles, and 
talk in loud, high-pitched voices. 
Every now and then the officer pro- 
tests, but still the noise continues. 
Soon another van-load arrives. All the 
cubicles are filled. Several women 
must go into one cubicle—sometimes as 
many as five. Now the prisoners are 
sent, one after the other, to see the 
doctor. He touches them quickly with 
his stethoscope; they pass ‘back to 
their cubicles, and are then sent to 
change their clothes. They undress, 
two or three at a time, and deliver up 
any money or jewelry they may have 
with them. Particulars of these and 
of their clothes are entered by an of- 
ficer, who also again takes down their 
names and ages. This done, they are 
searched to see that they have nothing 
concealed about them, and are sent to 
the bath; after which they are provided 
with underclothing, each prisoner be- 
ing told to pick out a dress for herself 


from the heaps that are lying on the 
floor, and a pair of shoes from the 
rack near by. All is hurry and con- 
fusion. The room is dimly lit. The 
dresses are old, badly washed, and 
awkwardly made. None of the shoes 
seem to be in pairs. They are heavy 
and clumsy, with leather laces that 
break: easily in the hand. When 
dressed—third-class prisoners in brown, 
second-class in green, and first-class in 
gray, all with white caps and blue and 
white check aprons—they go through 
a maze of wards and passages, and up 
seemingly endless flights of stairs, to 
their respective cells, stopping on the 
way, however, to have their names, 
ete., once more verified, and to have 
sheets and a tooth-brush, if they ask 
for it, given them, also a Bible, hymn- 
book, prayer-book, a tract called The 
Narrow Way, and a little 
health and cleanliness. 

Imagine that you are one of these 
prisoners, and that you are with the 
vast majority of your companions iu 
the third division. 

You find yourself at !ast in a small 
whitewashed cell, twelve or thirteen 
feet long, by seven feet wide, anid 
about nine feet high. There is a stone 
floor. The window, which is high up. 
near the ceiling, is divided by an iron 
framework into many little panes, and 
guarded by iron bars outside. The 
iron door is studded with nails, and in 
the centre is a round, eye-like hole, 
through which you may be observed, 
but which is now covered on the out- 
side. The gas-jet is placed in a smal! 
recess behind a pane of glass. Near 
the door there is a wooden stool and 
a small wooden shelf, called the table, 
whilst by the window is another shelf, 
about three feet six inches high, with 
one about six inches from the floor 
immediately under it. The lower shelf 
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is for the mattress and bedding. The 
upper one holds a wooden spoon, a 
pint pot of bleck tin, a wooden salt- 
cellar, a piece of soap, and a red card- 
case containing the prison rules and 2 
prayer card. On this shelf you also 
place your books and _ tooth-brush. 
These things must all be put in certain 
never-varying positions. Along the 
wal] are arranged a plate, water-can, 
basin, and slop-pail of block tin, two 
brushes for sweeping, a little tin dust- 
pan, and rags for cleaning the tins. 
These also are placed in an order never 
to be changed. A towel and a little 
table-cloth hang on a nail. Propped 
against the wall on the right-hand side 
is the plank bed, with the pillow bal- 
anced on top. 

It was past supper-time when you 
came in, but you have been given a 
piece of bread. You eat it, and having 
made your bed, lie down to sleep. You 
are as yet only in the admission cells, 
and every one is too busy to set you to 
work, so that it is best to pass over 
the next day and take a later one. 

You will then be settled in a cell 
much like that already described. If 
you happen to be in the new wing, the 
cell, though smaller (nine feet six 
inches by six feet six inches), will 
have a larger window,.and there will 
be electric light instead of gas. A 
badge has been given you to wear, 
bearing the letter and number of your 
block in the prison, and the number of 
your cell, by which you will hence- 
forth be called. Suppose that this 
number be 12. Each morning, while it 
is still quite dark, you are awakened 
by the tramp of heavy feet and the 
ringing of bells. Then the light is 
turned on. You wash in your tiny 
basin, nine or ten inches in diameter, 
and dress hurriedly. Soon you hear 
the rattling of keys and the noise of 
iron doors, The sound comes nearer 


and nearer till it reaches your own 
“Empty 


door. your slops, 12.” You 
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hasten to do so, and return at the word 
of command, Now you roll your bed. 
The first sheet is folded in four, then 
spread out on the floor and rolled up 
quite small. The second sheet goes 
round it. Then, one by one, the 
blankets and quilt. You must be care- 
ful to do it very neatly. Next clean 
the tins. They are soaped, rubbed 
with brick-dust, and polished, and 
must be made very bright. The door 
opens and shuts. Some one has left 
you a pail of water. Scrub the stool, 
bed, and table, and wash the shelves. 
Then scrub the floor. All this ought to 
be done before breakfast, but at first, 
unless you are already experienced in 
such matters, it will take you much 
longer. 

Again the jangling of keys and 
clanging of doors. Then—“Where's 
your pint, 12?’ You hand it out, 
spread your little cloth, and set your 
plate ready. Your pint pot is filled with 


gruel, and six ounces of bread are 
thrust upon your plate. The door 
swings to. Now eat your breakfast, 


and then, if your cleaning is done, be- 
gin to sew. Perhaps it is a sheet you 
have to do. Of these with hem top 
and bottom, and mid-seam, the mini- 
mum quantity, as you will learn from 
your labor card, is fifteen per week. 
About 8.30 it is time for chapel. 

The officer watches you take your 
place in line among the other women. 
They all wear numbered badges like 
yours, and are dressed as you are. A 
few, very few, four or five perhaps, 
out of all the hundreds in the third di- 
vision, wear red stars on caps and 
sleeves. This is to show that they 
are first offenders, who have previ- 
ously borne a good character and have 
some one to testify to that fact. Every 
now and then the warder cries out that 
some one is speaking, and as you 
march along there is a running fire of 
criticism and rebuke. “Tie up your 
cap-string, 27. You look like a cin- 
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der picker. You must learn to dress 
decently here.” “Hold up your head, 
number 30.” “Hurry up, 23.” In the 
chapel it is your turn. “Don’t look 
about you, 12.” In comes the clergy- 
man. He reads the lessons, and all 
sing and pray together. 

Can they be really criminals, all these 
poor, sad-faced women? How soft 
their hearts are! How easily they are 
moved! If there is a word in the ser- 
vice which touches the experience of 
their lives, they are in tears at once. 
Anything about children, home, affec- 
tion, a word of pity for the sinner, or 
of striving to do better—any of these 
things they feel deeply. Singing and 
the sound of the organ make them 
cry. Many of them are old, with 
shrunken cheeks and scant white hair. 
Few seem young. All are anxious and 
careworn, They are broken down by 
poverty, sorrow, and over-work. Think 
of them going back to sit, each in her 
lonely cell, to brood for hours on the 
causes which brought her here, won- 
dering what is happening to those she 
loves outside, tortured, perhaps by the 
thought that she is needed there. How 
can these women bear the slow-going, 
lonely hours? Now go back to your 
cell with their faces in your eyes. 

At 12 o’clock comes dinner. A pint 
of oatmeal porridge and six ounces of 
bread three days a week, six ounces of 
suet pudding and six ounces of bread 
two days a week, and two other days 
eight ounces of potatoes and six ounces 
of bread. After dinner you will leave 
your cell no more that day, except to 
fetch water between two and three 
o’clock, unless it be one of the three 
days a week on which you are sent 
to exercise. In that case, having cho- 
sen one for yourself from a bundle of 
capes, and having fastened your badge 
to it, you follow the other women out- 
side. There all march slowly round 
in single file with a distance of three 
or four yards between each prisoner. 
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Two of the very oldest women, who 
can only totter along, go up and down 
at one side, passing and repassing each 
other. 

If you came into prison on Wednes- 
day, the first day to exercise will be 
Saturday. How long it seems since 
you were last in the outside world, 
since you saw the sky and the sun- 
shine, and felt the pure fresh air 
against your cheek! How vividly 
everything strikes you now! Every 
detail stands out in your mind with 
never-to-be-forgotten clearness. Per- 
haps it is a showery autumn day. 
The blue sky is flecked with quickly 
driving clouds. The sun_ shines 
brightly, and lights up the puddles on 
the ground and the raindrops still 
hanging from the eaves and window- 
ledges. The wind comes in little play- 
ful gusts. The free pigeons are flying 
about in happy confidence. You no- 
tice every difference in their glossy 
plumage. Some are gray with purple 
throats, some have black markings on 
their wings, some are a pale brown 
color, some nearly white, one is a deep 
purple, almost black, with shining 
white bars on his wings and tail: all 
are varied—no two are alike. The 
gaunt prison buildings surround every- 
thing; but in all this shimmering 
brightness, in this sweet, free air, they 
have lost for the moment their gloomy 
terror, 

Now your eye lights on your fellow- 
prisoners. You are brought back to 
the dreary truth of prison life. With 
measured tread and dull, listless step 
they shuffie on. Their heads are bent, 
their eyes cast down. They do not 
see the sun and the brightness, the 
precious sky, or the hovering birds. 
They do not even see the ground at 
their feet, for they pass over sunk 
stones, through wet and mud, though 
there be dry ground on either side. 
The prison system has eaten into 
their hearts. They have lost hope, and 
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the sight of uature has no power to 
make them glad. It may be that 
when next: you walk with them you 
will feel as they do. These gloomy, 
overshadowing walls and the remem- 
brance of your narrow cell, with its 
endless twilight and dreary, useless 
tasks, may have filled your mind and 
driven away all other thoughts. Once 
inside, the last break in the day will 
be supper at five o'clock (like break- 
fast, six ounces of bread and a pint of 
gruel), except that just before the light 
goes out at night comes a noisy knock- 
ing at every door, and the cry, “Are 
you all right?’ Then darkness, a 
long, sleepless night, and the awaken- 
ing to another day like yesterday and 
like to-morrow. 


Holloway Jail, of which 1 have tried 
to give you a glimpse, has set me 
thinking deeply on the need for reform 
of prisons, and of what they ought to 
be, Having been among the prisoners 
as one of themselves, and having seen 
that most of them are very poor, and 
many of them are old, and that few of 
them reach the standard of health at 
which it is possible to enjoy life, it has 
seemed to me that whatever may be 
thought as to the treatment of graver 
criminals, these short-sentence prisons 
ought really to be hospitals for mind 
and body, and are needed rather to 
help and reclaim the poor, wrecked 
waifs of society than to punish them 
by inhuman routine, and spirit-crush- 
ing solitude. To be for the first time 
branded as a wrong-doer, cut off from 
one’s fellows as unfit to associate with 
them and a danger to society—this 
must make a distinct cleavage between 
all that went before and all that comes 


after, Things can never be the same 
again. It must be a turning-point in 
many lives. What will it mean? Is 


it to be a fresh start, or the last hope 
In most cases it is the prison 
will decide. After 


gone? 


treatment which 
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having experienced it, one feels that 
the spirit of pity and the effort to re- 
form must banish from our prison sys- 
tem the worn-out theory of vengeful 
punishment, , 

To that end let us compare the treat- 
ment at Holloway Jail to that which 
obtains at a similar Italian prison, tak- 
ing that at Milan as a typical example. 

At the Milan prison which I in- 
spected recently there is only one class 
in place of our first, second, and third, 
though prisoners serving sentences of 
under one year have certain privileges, 
and those under six months further 
privileges, the length of the sentence 
being supposed to bear relation to the 
gravity of the offence committed. All 
prisoners have six centigrammes of 
bread at six o’clock in the morning, a 
large bowl of soup at mid-day, and 
six centigrammes of bread at six in 
the evening. Prisoners sentenced to 
less than six months may have addi- 
tional food sent in. 

The cell is 4 metres by 2 metres, and 
has a window 1% by ™% metres, with 
fairly large panes set into a wooden 
framework, and may be opened and 
shut as the inmate desires. This is 
unlike Holloway, where the windows 
are not made to open. The Milan 
prison cells are much lighter. They 
are heated by hot air and strike one 
as being well warmed. ‘They are fur- 
nished with an iron bedstead fastened 
to the wall with a hinge and a drop 
leg. There is a mattress, pillow, blan- 
kets, sheets, and blue cotton quilt. 
Three stone shelves are fastened to 
the walls at varying heights. There is 
2 wooden cupboard by the door, and 
jug and basin of crockery. Hospital 
cells are 3% metres by 5, and are fur- 
nished in the same way. There is po 
hospital ward. 

The prison dress of blue and brown 
striped material with short full skirt 
and blue apron, is like that which 
every Italian peasant woman wears. 
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It is not stamped with any conspicuous 
Government mark such as our broad 
arrow, which, black on light material, 
and white on dark, is branded largely 
on every article of prison clothing. 
The high-heeled wooden shoes with 
their leather toe-pieces are also just 
what the contadini wear. 

The warders, four of them to the 
eighiy prisoners, are not in uniform, 
and seem, so far as one might judge, 
to be on pleasant, humane terms with 
them. 

The prisoners are not obliged to, but 
may «do, prison work, other than the 
cleaning of their own cells. Those 
who have committed very small of- 
fences, or are only, as yet, on remand, 
work four or five together in large cells 
during the day. Those who are em- 
ployed about the prison also talk and 
work together in comparative freedom. 
This is in sharp contradistinction to 
the method at Holloway, where ward- 
ers overlook the prisoners the whole 
time they are out of their cells and 
where all communication betweeu pris- 
oners is forbidden. The worst fea- 
tures at Milan seem to be that there is 
no artificial light in the cells; that a 
visit of three persons, who must be 
members of the family, is only allowed 
once in three months, and that only 
one letter may be received and one 
written in the same period, whereas 
with us these privileges occur once a 
month, and the visit is not restricted 
to members of the family; and at Milan 
the exercise, if such it may be called, 
is carried on under most unsatisfactory 
conditions. A number of little high- 
walled enclosures, in each of which is a 
prisoner, radiate from a central build- 
ing, where a warder marches round and 
round, looking through doorways, into 
each enclosure, and at every prisoner 
as she passes, All this is overlooked 
by a high wall on which stands the 
prison guard. Thus the prisoners, who 
are perhaps in solitary confinement 


during the wliole day, are even at ex- 
ercise entirely alone. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the prison, built as it is 
round a grass-covered quadrangle, is 2 
much pleasanter place to be in than 
our English Holloway. Prisoners who 
are employed on tasks of cleaning 
about the prison must pass often 
enough under an open colonnade over- 
looking the same quadrangle. The 
cells themselves admit light and fresh 
air through their open windows, which 
are not the only means of ventilation. 

Even allowing for the difference be- 
tween going as a visitor and as a con- 
victed prisoner, it seemed to me that 
there was not that heavy, oppressive 
sense of captivity and gloom, nor the 
ostentatious jangle of keys and rattle 
of bolts and bars which are so striking 
at Holloway. Nevertheless, prison is 
prison, all the world over, and solitary 
confinement still seems to be thought 
the sovereign cure for every species of 
moral ailment. The idea of teaching 
habits of decency and refinement never 
seems to have entered the minds of the 
prison authorities. In our English 
prisons no night-dress is provided. In 
the second class, where meat forms 
part of the diet, there is neither knife 
nor fork with which to cut it, only a 
wooden spoon. Even in the first class 
there is no fork, but a little tin knife 
about five inches long with which it is 
impossible te cut. Is it the fear of sui- 
cide which has decided this? If so, 
why not a common dining-room where 
the prisoners might be allowed at least 
once a day to speak? Why only one 
wash during the day in a tiny basin, 
nnd one bath during the week? Surely 
a system of bathing and physical ex- 
ercise would brace, invigorate, and give 
au sense of self-respect to the drunken, 
degraded criminal of whom one hears 
so much. Why the endless waste of 
time on the polishing of tins?—valu- 
able time which ought to be spent in 
learning useful things. One could go 
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further. The need for reform strikes 
one at every turn, and as one thinks 
of the hundreds of practical house- 
wives one knows, the thought forces it- 
self home that if they were allowed a 
voice in the management of these mat- 
ters, they would come in, with their 
sensible ways, and brush away the 
dust of ages from our mouldy prison 
system. For it seems that the prison 
system was formed in the dim past 
and belongs to it still, while all else 
has been changed. ‘The nation has 
been reforming Education and the 
Law, but the prisons remain un- 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


touched. Germany and America are 
both greatly ahead of us in this re- 
spect, and I am sure that after the ex- 
perience women have had of the ter- 
ribly depressing effect which prison 
has upon its victims, one of the first 
uses to which they will put their new- 
found power will be to humanize the 
entire system, and try whether the 
prison cannot be made a real reforma- 
tory instead of a manufactory of crimi- 
nals, as it is at present admitted to be, 
by those who have any experience of 
its workings. 
Sylvia Pankherst. 





THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Breakfast as ua sociable function is 
reserved for the very young and un- 
thinking among men, for only women 
and an occasional genius (who proba- 
bly has not been to bed) can be bri!- 
liant at that hour; and Mr. Lauriston 
was not very young nor, though not 
by any means unthinking, was he a 
genius, He had no great fonduess for 
the meal; even when he took it at 
home he regarded it as a necessary 
evil mitigated to some extent by the 
morning paper. This he was wont to 
balance precariously against the hot- 
water dish and the toast-rack as a 
rampart against his wife and nieces, 
whose unseasonable cheerfulness 
throughout the meal was an irritation 
only forgotten with his first cigar. In 
Ealing however there was always the 
paper, which—to its credit be it said— 
generally contained some news of 
gloom sufficient to chime in with his 
morning mood. 

But here in the heart of nature the 
newspaper did not come till the after- 
noon, and he had no such solace; ne 
gruesome suicides, no hideous murder, 


no crass blundering of the War Office 
in « matter of regimental buttons, no 
wholesale loss of life in America, no 
regrettable incidents in the far or 
nearer East—none in short of the 
things that make the beginning of the 
day endurable seasoned his ham and 
eggs. And it was no consolation to re- 
flect that even in Ealing he would at 
this moment have been no better off, 
for Mrs. Lauriston had roused her 
party to breakfast long before the 
newspaper could have arrived any- 
where—this was indeed an added 
grievance, 

Mr. Lauriston was therefore exposed 
defenceless to the geniality of his 
women-kind. This morning, however, 
he was not wholly alone in melan- 
choly, Cicely was depressed; Doris 
Was more silent than usual and even 
Agatha seemed slightly out of temper. 
Martin had an especially worried air. 
Mr. Lauriston noted these things and 
his spirits rose a little at the unaccus- 
tomed sight, till his eye fell on his 
wife. She was so aggressively satis- 
fied that he instinctively arranged the 
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toast-rack and a sugar-basin for his 
absent protection. But there was no 
escape. 

“Yes, everything's settled,” Mrs, Lau- 
riston volunteered. “The wagon will 
be here in less than an hour and two 
men are coming with it to help. We 
can wash up for Martin, while he helps 
to pull down the tents.” 

“Are we really going, Aunt Char- 
lotte?” Cicely enquired. 

“Going? Of course we are, child. I 
hope we shall be comfortably settled 
in by luncheon time.” 

“We shall never get such a nice place 
again,” sighed Cicely. “I'm sure Un- 
cle Henry thinks so too.” Mr, Lauris- 
ton grunted assent. He would have 
grunted assent to any pessimistic prop- 
osition just then, from a forecast of 
bad weather to a prophecy of the na- 
tion's downfall, 

“I made a bargain with Mr. Jones,” 
pursued Mrs. Lauriston; and she re- 
lated her negotiations fer the hire of 
the wagon and the laborers. It in- 
terested Agatha a little, but failed to 
enliven Mr. Lauriston, who remarked 
that he had not reckoned for such ex- 
penses, and appeared to consider this 
piece of extravagance as an instant 
preliminary to his financial ruin. 

“Even if it had been as much as Mr. 
Jones wanted at first, we could not 
have stayed here a day longer,” re- 
torted Mrs, Lauriston. 

They ended the meal in silence. The 
wagon arrived, not precisely to time, 
and with it two embarrassed yokels 
who observed to Mr. Lauriston that it 
was a thirsty day. That gentleman 
agreed despondently but remembered 
himself so far as to suggest stout as 
a remedy. But Mrs. Lauriston inter- 
vened with two cups of coffee which 
the farm-hands meekly absorbed. 
They also seemed to absorb with that 
innocent beverage something of the 
general depression to which there was 
but one exception. 


Packing proceeded apace. Agatha 
assisted in the lighter parts, the heavy 
work falling to Martin and the two 
yokels, who were nominally under the 
direction of Mr. Lauriston, but really 
of his wife, whose organizing genius 
was nobly exhibited. She saw to the 
bestowing of every article, counted the 
spoons, collected the empty stout-bot- 
tles (on which a penny was returned 
if the stopper was preserved) and ar- 
ranged that the heavy things should be 
at the bottom and the light ones at the 
top. She would not allow Doris to 
help, as being a guest, which that 
young lady rather resented. She was 
always very willing to do things if she 
could, and here she was compelled to 
look on consigned to vague inutility. 
It almost seemed as if Mrs. Lauriston 
depreciated her ability to do things. 

Mr. Lauriston smoked his cigar in 
an attitude of superintendence, feeling 
nevertheless aloof from the proceed- 
ings. With everybody except his wife 
he was in sympathy, and most of all 
with himself. Cicely disappeared from 
the scene of action. Action was not 
her idea of a holiday; and domestic 
pursuits she left for Ealing. However 
she was unselfish enongh not to wish 
to watch others toiling while she her- 
self existed gracefully. So she strolled 
carelessly away from the river, but 
presently turned to the left towards 
the lane. Te a casual observer the re- 
tiring nature of her movements would 
have seemed to indicate a desire not to 
be seen. She walked cautiously along 
the lane, and reconnoitred with care 
before she ventured to cross the bridge 
openly. But Mr. Lauriston would 
have understood. Evidently she had 
caught the infection, and was proving 
herself worthy to be the niece of an 
ex-volunteer. 

She did not return till the prepara- 
tions were almost complete, and then 
she renppeared beside the wagon car- 
rying «a cushion in each hand with an 
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air of much usefulness. The yokels 
were dumbly suffering; Martin was red 
and perspiring; Agatha was slightly 
flushed but appeared conscious of good 
work well done. Mrs. Lauriston 
though perfectly cool seemed a little 
impatient and disdainful. A second 
cigar had not yet reconciled Mr. Lau- 
riston to the proceedings, and Doris 
still hovered round aimlessly. 

icely had timed her arrival well; 
she had probably reconnoitred her ad- 
vance no less carefully than her re- 
treat. She did not waste compassion 
on Doris, and stepped up into the 
wagon with Martin’s assistance. Her 
first question was for the safety of the 
rod, Then she settled herself among 
her cushions in the folds of canvas. 
Her uncle approached the wagon still 
gloomily puffing at the stump of his 
cigar. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Uncle Henry,” she laughed. Mr. Lau- 
riston smiled feebly. “No, I think I 
can guess them,” she said withdrawing 
the offer. 

Mr. Lauriston doubted her ability to 
do so, “You were thinking what a 
long way you'll have to walk every 
morning,” she suggested tentatively. 
He puffed in slight embarrassment. 
“Now confess,” Cicely held up an ad- 
monitory finger. He shook his head. 
“You're trying to be polite, Uncle 
Henry. Are you practising for the 
house-boat?’ she whispered. 

“I was thinking of a Gladstone bag.” 
he said at last. 

“4 Gladstone bag?” Cicely repeated 
out loud. 

Mr. Lauriston checked her with an 
unconsciously uttered “hush,” for the 
others were preparing to take their 
seats and Mrs, Lauriston was taking a 
last survey of her chattels. 

“What has the Gladstone bag got to 
do with the—you know?’ demanded 
the too far-seeing Cicely. Her uncle 
puffed guiltily. 

“T wonder what did become of that 





cup,” Mrs. Lauriston was heard to say. 
“If you’ve broken it, Martin, you’ve 
spoilt the entire set.” 

“Oh, perhaps you mean the one I 
took for sketching,” Doris put in. She 
produced a tea-cup from her basket. 
There was still a sediment of paint in 
it. 

Mrs. Lauriston suppressed her irrita- 
tion. “We've been looking for it for 
quite ten minutes,” she said. “Now 
we will start.” 

The larger yokel, a man at last, 
cracked his whip gladly and the wagon 
began to move, with Mr. Lauriston 
walking at the side. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

When it had gone Martin, as had 
been arranged, went off in the boat 
with a few more fragile goods which 
could be conveyed by water with less 
fear of mishap. He had of course to 
pass through the lock and then row up 
stream past the house-boat. So early 
had Mrs. Lauriston bestirred her party 
that the young men were still at break- 
fast as Martin sculled by. Majendie 
expressed a faint curiosity as to 
whither he could be going so early. 
but otherwise the circumstance occa- 
sioned no particular comment. 

After breakfast Charles, who had 
been doing his best to live up to his 
persecuted character, reminded the 
others of the concession he had ex- 
torted from them—that he should in- 
cur none of the labors of the removal. 
and then he announced that he was 
obliged to visit his friends in the other 
camp and apologize for not being able 
to ask them to tea that day. His tone 
implied that he was going to ascribe 
blame where blame was strictly due. 
With that he went off into the osier- 
bed and spent one last quiet hour of 
search for his Gladstone bag, during 
which he actually came upon the hut 
from which Talbot had removed it in 
the night. 
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Talbot watched him depart with 
some amusement. He had decided in 
his own mind that Charles's acquaint- 
ance with the other camp was purely 
imaginary, and guessed that he must 
somehow have learnt of the proposed 
removal and have played his part ac- 
cordingly. This conduct was hardly 
straightforward but Talbot was com- 
pelled to admit that it was clever, and 
moreover it was useful to himself. 
Then Talbot began to supervise the 
labor of striking the tent and bestow- 
ing all the portable property on board 
the house-boat. William, Majendie 
and the Admiral worked willingly and 
in little more than an hour everything 
Was ready. 

Charles returned as the towing-rope 
was being affixed to the mast and he at 
once carried his deck-chair, a bottle of 
beer, and a glass up onto the roof, 
where he lighted a cigarette and made 
himseif comfortable. The moorings 
were cast off; Majendie and the Ad- 
miral took the rope; William pushed 
the house-boat off with a long pole and 
so they started. Talbot, to whom had 
fallen the comparatively light task of 
managing the rudder, meditated on the 
fitness of things, as he watched the 
towers staggering along and William 
every now and then making mighty 
efforts to keep her nose out of the bank 
with the pole. Towing a house-boat 
is rather like towing a barn across 4 
ploughed field, and he congratulated 
himself on the forethought which had 
enabled him to suggest so satisfactory 
a division of labor. Nevertheless he 
regretted that Charles should by noth- 
ing short of trickery have gained the 
right to be even more idle than him- 
self, and in a moment of irritation 
caused by this reflection he shouted 
to the two unfortunates at the rope 
that unless they would put a little 
way on her he could not be expected 
to steer. 

As if to point his observation the un- 
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wieldly vessel at this moment defied 
all William’s efforts with the pole and 
ran hard into a bed of rushes with 
the immediate effect of pulling the 
towers up very short. Recrimina- 
tions ensued, and the rest of the slow 
and arduous journey was occupied 
by intermittent but heated argument, 


in which every one joined except 
Charles, who listened and watched 
in placid satisfaction. This was a 


further instalment of anticipatory re- 
venge. 

However everything ends and at last 
they reached the new camping-ground, 
which was situated in a creek on the 
left bank of the stream at the corner 
of.a wood that ran down to the water. 
A few hundred yards above was the 
back-water, on the opposite bank, be 
side which the other party was now 
busily engaged in making itself at 
home. They moored the house-boat 
fast and then disposed the tent, built 
n new fire-place and generally arrange: 
things as they had been at the old spot. 
Even Charles was magnanimous 
enough to drive in a few tent-pegs. 
after which he -said that he would 
bathe, an idea that seemed good to the 
others too, 

Soon after this Charles had a new 
experience, and he realized for the first 
time what exactly were the feelings 
of Tantalus in the fable. He had 
swum some distance down stream and 
was meditating return; indeed he was 
lazily treading water with his face to- 
wards the house-boat, when he saw 
something that caused him to cease all 
motion and sink unexpectedly. He 
saw in fact a figure hurrying across 
the plank from the house-boat with a 
Gladstone bag in its hand, and the 
suddenness of the spectacle sent him 
nearly to the bottom. He beat his 
way frantically up to the surface again 
just in time to catch another glimpse 
of his property as it vanished over the 
fence into the wood. 
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This it was that caused him to startle 
Majendie, who was floating peacefully 
a little higher up, by passing him at a 
racing stroke and clambering hurriedly 
onto the house-boat. It took no long 
time for him to throw on a few clothes 
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The Curé. 


and hasten in the direction taken by 
Talbot; but in a moderately thick wood 
five minutes’ start is as good as half 
an hour’s in the open and both Talbot 
and the Gladstone bag had vanished 
utterly. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CURE. 


In the rush of the quarrel between 
Church and State in France, one class 
seems to have been singularly ignored 
by both combatants. 

Yet the curé of the country village is, 
all the same, the channel by which 
Rome reaches and teaches the majority 
of her children: and those children, 
peasants and poor men as they are, 
form the great bulk of the citizens of 
the State. 

For hundreds of years, M. le Curé 
has been ubiquitous all over France. 
In the straggling, bleak village of the 
North, with its long, untidy street, its 
bare poplars always bowing to the 
wind, and its little church sending up 
its spire among the dull, shuttered 
houses — behold M. le Curé, with his 
shabby soutane fluttering in the 
breeze, his square-toed shoes, and his 
honest face reddened with exercise and 
the cold, or, in the white, hot villages 
of the South, behold him, after the 
hour ot déjeuner, pacing the sunny 
Place, where the children skip and the 
women gossip and knit, reading from 
his ragged breviary, or, it may be, 
meditating and basking pleasantly in 
the light and heat beneath what is 
surely the first and earliest of green 
cotton umbrellas, 

When the present warfare is only 
a cold page of history, it may be that 
M. le Curé will still be the familiar 
figure, North, South, East and West, 
he is to-day: that his work and order, 


which have survived Albigensianism, 
Protestantism, Rationalism, the fury 
of the Revolution, and the deeper dan- 
ger of internal corruption, will outlive 
the scientific criticisms and the politi- 
cal juggleries of our own day: and 
that, when our new philosophies are 
old, and our boasted enlightenment is 
utter darkness to our children, M. le 
Curé will still be teaching the sublime 
and narrow faith with which for six- 
teen centuries he has comforted the 
tried and sorrowing souls of simple 
men, 

One of his order, who may perhaps 
be a type of others, lived, and was still 
living only a few months ago, in a 
certain Provencal village. 

Laforge stands forty miles inland 
from the Mediterranean. At the head 
of a deep and narrow valley—so deep 
and narrow as to be almost a gorge— 
the village climbs up a perpendicular 
rock, and stands white and sharp 
against the blue, clear sky. There is 
no driving road into Laforge—no whip 
or curse of drivers would bring horses 
up such an ascent. From the sunny 
Place of the village one can see the 
diligence discharging its little cargo 
and few passengers on the road below 
—so far below that the equipage looks 
like a child’s toy, and the rotund and 
portly driver is only a slim, black 
speck. Up the winding footpath, 
through the olive groves—the footpath 
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turns into a rough stone stairway as it 
nears the village—Laforge receives all 
it ever receives of necessaries and lux- 
uries from the world below it. The 
nearest town, Saint-Manine, is five-and- 
twenty miles away, and is only a town 
to the dwellers in Laforge, to whom 
the Provencal cities of Aix and Mar- 
seilles are but grand, unapproachable 
names, to whom Paris is a remote and 
glittering El Dorado, and for whom 
foreign parts literally have no exist- 
ence, 

M. le Curé lives in the little presby- 
tére, which stands two minutes’ walk 
from the village. Its ratable value 
is exactly five pounds a year. It con- 
tains four bare rooms, and has a little 
patch of mountain included in its prop- 
erty, wherein an English eye would 
see possibilities of a garden and a 
French eye has seen subsistence for a 


goat. 
M. le Curé is about five-and-forty 


years old, He has a round, apple face, 


with a kind of innocent simplicity 
about it which it will keep till his 
death. But if he has no cleverness, he 
has a practical day-by-day common- 
sense much more useful. His father 
was a peasant of Laforge, who made 
a little money—only a very little—out 
of his olives, and on it sent his son, 
Baptiste, to the very small seminary 
in the very small town, five-and-twenty 
miles away. His flock do not like 
M. le Curé the worse because he 
has been brought up among them a 
peasant, as they are peasants, and has 
known, as they know, the pangs of 
hunger and the temptations of grind- 
ing poverty. The last he may even 
know now. It is certain that when 
he had nailed up in his sitting-room a 
rough crucifix, a bénitier, and a rude 
bookshelf (to hold the four books which 
are his whole library) and had ar- 
ranged a bed, a table, two chairs, and 
the sparsest supply of kitchen mate- 
rials, the presbytere was entirely 
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equipped, furnished, and complete. 
Monsieur’s soutane is always dread- 
fully old and, it may be added, ill- 
brushed. At the seminary, Baptiste 
was a clumsy and untidy boy, with a 
good deal of ink distributed over his 
person. There is a suggestion now in 
his appearance that there would stil! 
be a good deal of ink about it, if he 
had any use for a commodity in which 
Laforge deals rarely. When he is con- 
sulted on some knotty point—the 
knotty points, not of spiritual difficul- 
ties, Laforge being not much troubled 
with those, but of mundane, every- 
day affairs which are often brought to 
the presbyt¢re—M. le Curé has a habit 
of drawing a not too clean forefinger 
over a chin which never seems to have 
been recently shaved, in honest con- 
sideration. His hat is gray and faded 
with southern dust and sunshine. It 
is true he has Annette—an old dame 
of the village, with short petticoats, 
and her firm face a network of lines 
and wrinkles—to look after him. But 
it is Annette’s business to keep clean 
M. le Curé’s house—not M. le Curé; 
and to make soup for the inner man 
out of nothing and out of everything, 
as only a Frenchwoman can, instead 
of brushing the outer man into a neat- 
ness no one would appreciate. 

Every morning, before the sun has 
climbed over the mountains, and when 
Laforge lies fresh and cold in the thin 
air of the dawn, he hurries up the 
stone steps of the dark, passage-like 
street to the height where his little 
church of Sainte Marthe de Laforge 
stands sentinel over her children. He 
has seldom time to turn and look at the 
majestic ranges of mountains with the 
sunrise turning their snows to fire; or 
at the village and the olive groves, 
hanging, as it seems, on the rock above 
the black, winding line of the valley. 
To appreciate beauty, one must have 
known ugliness; as to deplore ugliness, 
one must have known beauty. If M. 
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le Curé is a little dull to the stately 
splendors among which he was born, 
he is fortunately also a little dull to 
the artistic imperfections of his 
church, having never seen a_ better. 
He goes in softly. That the altar 
hangings -are ragged and the Ma- 


donna tawdry; that the candles the’ 


faithful have offered to the saints have 
always guttered untidily, and that the 
mountain flowers in the mean vases in 
the side chapel are always dead, does 
not strike him to-day, or any day. The 
atmosphere is a little stale and thick, 
with yesterday’s incense and humanity, 
after the light, clear air without. 

Presently, a few of the faithful push 
aside the heavy door and curtain, and 
begin their prayers. M. Baptiste—with 
a brown-skinned boy server, who looks 
as if he had forgotten even to shake 
himself since he got out of bed—goes 
through the Mass, perfunctorily, the 
stranger might think—wonderfully lit- 
tle perfunctorily he should think, when 
he remembers that M. le Curé says the 
same form of words day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
year in and year out. The congrega- 
tion are not strictly attentive. But, 
with the awakening noises of the steep 
street calling them to the toil by which 
they can just, and only just, earn the 
hunch of gray bread, the handful of 
olives, and the red sour wine, which is 
all their subsistence, the wonder is 
that they are there at all. 

After the service two women wait to 
speak to M. le Curé. One is only a 
girl, but her hard life has made her 
look already a middle-aged woman. 
She has to arrange about the baptism 
of her baby. The other, weeping, has 
to tell of the death of her son, who is 
not only the child of her infirm old 
age, but its breadwinner too. M. le 
Curé looks down a little ruefully at his 
ancient soutane. It has been long a 
dream of his to replace it with a new 
one, from the fees for burials and 
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christenings. But how can he take 
such fees from people like this? The 
new soutane will always be a dream, it 
seems. The-women leave; and then, 
M. Baptiste having appointed the hour, 
not because it suits him, for he is still 
fasting and might well be tired, but be- 
cause it suits his flock, hears confes- 
sions, 

It is very seldom, outside the cover 
of an English novel, that the disclo- 
sures of M. le Curé’s confessional are 
in the least thrilling or melodramatic. 
It is generally M. Baptiste’s fate at 
least to listen to the infant peccadil- 
loes of the little girls from the Laforge 
pensionnat, and to the spites and jeal- 
ousies of a few old crones. Sometimes, 
but more rarely, Jacques Bonhomme 
owns his coarse, plain sins; or the slip- 
ping from the businesslike thriftiness 
and cunning which is the French peas- 
ant’s pride, to the dishonestly sharp 
practice which is his special tempta- 
tion. M. le Curé’s counsels are, it 
may be, hardly spiritual; but they are 
at least practicable. For here the 
priest is, literally very often, brother 
to the penitent; living a like life under 
like conditions. So that when Jacques 
rises from his knees, there, but for 
the grace of God, goes M. le Curé. 

Presently, mincing a little in her 
walk, with the feeble, narrow face 
which is the result of her petty life 
(for if heaven makes young faces, old 
people make their own out of their 
habits and character), comes Mademoi- 
selle Angéle. She is the spinster lady- 
paramount of Laforge; a rentiére though 
the rentes are meagre indeed, with a 
bonne-d-tout-faire, and memories of bet- 
ter days and of a tiresome uncle who 
was a bishop. Poor M. Baptiste’s 
hand rasps, perplexed, over his chin 
when he sees her. She subscribes to 
his charities. She asks him to déjeuner. 
But as, in England, good ladies join 
working parties not so much to pro- 
vide the heathen with clothes as them- 
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selves with an interest, so Mademoi- 
selle Angéle is everlastingly confessing 
sins, not to be rid of them, but for the 
excitement of the confession. It needs 
some sleek, subtle Abbé of a town to 
deal with the artificial difficulties of 
a soul like this. Good Baptiste is 
far too straightforward and simple. 
When Mademoiselle has gone away, 
with a flutter of prim skirts, he takes 
a long breath, puts some keys in his 
pocket, and goes out into the flooding 
sunshine and light with a sense of dis- 
tasteful duty well through, and some- 
thing false and complicated left be- 
hind. 

It is time for his déjeuner—and past 
it. A good authority has said that the 
besetting sin of the French curé is his 
love of good eating. Baptiste’s figure 
certainly inclines to the comfortabie. 
But, in his case, there are not only the 
frequent and faithfully kept fasts of 
his Church, but the fact of his beiug 
literally “passing rich on forty pounds 
a year,” which prevents much indul- 
gence of the flesh. His déjewner is, in 
fact, so scanty that only the capable 
Annette could make it look like a 
déjeuner at all. But the gray bread is 
freshly baked and the thin soup hot. 
M. Baptiste would be less well fed if 
he were an Euglish curate, three times 
as well paid, spending half a dozen 
times as much on his feeding, in the 
land which has been well described as 
that where one eats, but never dines. 
When the meal is over, he feels in the 
pockets of his soutane for his one 
small cherished luxury—snuff. Ther 
are empty. He remembers that Pierre. 
the diligence driver, is to bring him a 
little packet from Saint-Manine to-day; 
and goes out into the Place, whither 
Pierre always climbs to take his glass 
of red wine at the rough table outside 
the mean auberge—superbly named the 
Hétel de France. 

It is to be observed that M. le Curé 
never indulges in any kind of sport. 


and has absolutely no exercise but 
walking. The game of billiards in the 
café—the simple and frequent recrea- 
tion of other Frenchmen—his office 
forbids him. His newspaper—it is the 
one newspaper Baptiste, anyhow, ever 
sees—is a halfpenny rag containing the 
local lies only. But he has, at least, 
sunshine, warmth, light, and the loveli- 
hess of some of the most noble and ex- 
quisite scenery in the world. If man 
has been meagre to him, God and Na- 
ture have dealt him some of their best 
gifts abundantly. Then, too, the peo- 
ple on the Place are nearly all his 
friends—and are all his spiritual chbil- 
dren, The narrow bitterness of the di- 
Vision of sects does not trouble his 
ministrations, Such religion as the 
people have, is wholly Baptiste’s reli- 
gion. It is as a friend that every one 
greets him now as he comes on to the 
Plave—the patron of the Hotel de 
France standing in his doorway, the 
girl leaning on the stone wall watching 
for the diligence, the children skipping. 
the old woman passing through with a 
great basket of faggots on her stately 
head, and Jacques leading his donkey, 
with a barrel of wine on the beast’s 
patient back. 

M. le Curé, half-sitting on the wall, 
reads his breviary—a special office for 
one of those special days which occur 
so constantly in the Roman calendar— 
with the sun dancing and dazzling on 
the well-thumbed page, for it is the 
sun of early November and very bril- 
liant and hot. He has but just put 
away the breviary and begun to enjoy 
himself with the local rag when, every 
one else being out of earshot, the girl 
leaning on the parapet approaches him 
timidly. Mariotte has seen a ghost! The 
apparition came that way, and went 
this, and did thus, and meant—it may 
be, can M, le Curé tell?—something sin- 
ister and terrible! Baptiste looks down 
the valley—where the diligence can be 
espied in the distance—and thinks a 
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moment, He is one of the people 
whom thought, as it were, always dis- 
tresses. But he learnt conscientiously 
long ago at Saint-Manine the treatment 
he was to mete out to the supernatural 
—not to deny, not to explain, only to 
soothe. Mariotte is to be assured that, 
under the protection of the saints, the 
ghost can do her no harm. Mariotte’s 
friend goes away—relieved. Baptiste's 
own attitude towards the occult re- 
mains perhaps much like the attitude 
of persons far freer and bolder in 
thought and belief than he—“it may be 
so, my lord.” 

Five-and-twenty minutes later, the 
diligence having arrived at the auberge 
on the road below, Pierre, blowing and 
apoplectic, and still very fat though he 
peeled off three coats to make the as- 
cent, reaches the Place. He has the 
snuff in his pocket. M. le Curé pays 
him therefor. He brings a little news 
from Saint-Manine; but not much. M. 
Baptiste is not so very keenly inter- 
ested. Lead a barrow and simple life, 
and it grows narrower and simpler 
every day. M. le Curé’s heart and 
ambitions are bound up, contained, ful- 
filled, in Laforge now. The seminary 
and his youth have faded a good deal 
from his mind. He, with the rest of 
the village, likes the rubicund Pierre 
because he is a cheerful incident in 
the day of Laforge, not because he 
brings news of a place which, after all, 
is not Laforge, and so really not very 
important. 

The Place is very pleasant and ani- 
mated this afternoon, M. le Curé has 
enjoyed it. It is his play-time. The 
approach of a tall man with thin lips 
and eager eyes reminds him that that 
play-time is over. In the Catholic vil- 
lage, the schoolmaster and the curé 
stand respectively for Progress and 
for Retrogression, and are nearly al- 
ways atenmity. But in this case Prog- 
ress regards Retrogression as a child. 
with a slightly contemptuous and a 
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not unkindly tolerance. The brown- 
skinned, bright-eyed children of La- 
forge also feel M. le Curé to be, in 
some sort, one of themselves. They 
cling on to his hands and soutane. 
Having no means of finding out for 
himself, Baptiste consults Pierre to see 
if the hour for his class—preparatory to 
confirmation—has really come; and 
Pierre, on the irresponsible authority 
of a cheerful Italian watch, with the 
picture of a décolletée lady in a blue 
satin dress on the back of it, assures 
him that it is two o’clock. Pierre fin- 
ishes his glass with the patron. The 
schoolmaster lights a very thin cigar- 
ette and reads a Socialist newspaper, 
which proposes to destroy all institu- 
tions and orders in time, but is careful 
to insist on M. le Curé’s caste and pro- 
fession being destroyed first. 

Meanwhile, M. Baptiste, with half the 
young idea of Laforge at his heels, has 
gone back to his church. As a teacher 
he is admirable. The round face with 
its kindly good temper, the sympathy 
and understanding with the youth he 
will never himself quite outgrow, make 
all children love him. Then, too, M. 
Baptiste is not confused by seeing 
more than one side of a question, and 
of the truth of what he teaches has 
never felt a doubt. “The more you 
know, the less you are sure,” is a 
sound, if a dismal, axiom. 

‘By the time the class is finished, and 
M. le Curé has dutifully admonished 
the offending youth who has been play- 
ing on its outskirts, and rewards a 
sobbing little girl with a sou for hav- 
ing a toothache, the autumnal after- 
noon is well advanced. Then there 
are Vespers, and perhaps a sick peas- 
ant to be visited; or a hurried baptism 
to be performed in a stone hut, three 
miles away along a path cut round 
the mountain. It is sunset and de- 
clining light before Baptiste is back at 
the presbytere he first left at six this 
morning; and the evening may well be 
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his own. In his little living-room, 
when Annette has served his modest 
supper—to-night, because the _ sick 
peasant lacked the barest necessaries 
of death, it must be so modest as not 
even to include the sour wine which, 
in this land of vineyards, is incredibly 
cheap--M, le Curé spends his short 
solitude, 

Does he feel it to be solitary? Does 
he dream in reality, as he al- 
ways dreams in books, of the woman 
his harsh vows forbid him to marry, 
of children nearer and dearer than the 
children he taught this afternoon? 
Very seldom. If one is to violate a 
great fundamental law of Nature, one 
cannot begin too soon. It must be 
considered—it is often forgotten—that 
Baptiste was trained and disciplined 
from his boyhood for this maimed life; 
that he can hardly be said to renounce 
the dear and common joys, for he has 
never expected to have them. Com- 


pare him with his brother priest of the 


Church of England (on whose poor 
stipend Baptiste would find himself 
disgracefully rich), with his delicate 
wife, his half-dozen hapless children, 
und the consequent too engrossing 
family cares, and it may well 
thought—if its strong temptations can 
be overcome—that Baptiste’s position 
is more dignified and contented, and 
his usefulness less hampered. 

Perhaps three times a year he writes 
a letter, to a sister living forty miles 
away; nearly as often he takes down 
one of his four volumes of the “Lives 
of the Fathers” (left him by a distaut 
priestly relative), dusts it politely, and 
puts it back again. The “Lives” would 
not be exhilarating, very likely. But 
to Baptiste books, of any sort, may oc- 
casionally be a duty, but are never a 
recreation. 

If to-morrow be Sunday, there is his 
sermon to prepare and learn by rote. 
But he does not need books even for 
that. Knowing his people, he, wisely, 
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writes out of his own head—and heart. 
If to-morrow be not Sunday, M. Bap- 
tiste may indulge in a cigarette; and 
sometimes in a nap. The light grows 
dim. Monsieur moves the sputtering 
logs on the low fire on the hearth {it 
is only at this hour that his frugal An- 
nette allows him a fire at all) with the 
broken toe of his broad shoe. Annette 
puts her head in at the door and says 
“Bon soir, Mo’sieu” with a severity 
which means “Candles are dear, and 
there is no need to sit up late.” Then 
she apparently bangs all the doors in 
the house, and retires, like a respecta- 
ble tornado, to her own home in the 
village. 

M, le Curé sits looking at the faces in 
the fire for another ten minutes. The 
choice between bed and a candle be- 
comes pressing. Bed is much cheaper. 
By half-past nine M. le Curé is enjoy- 
ing the “heavy honeydew of slumber,” 
with a regular, peaceful snore, and 
never a dream. 

On Sunday—the cheerful Sunday of 
the Catholic, when is kept the fete 
Dieu and the féte of every one else as 
well—M., le Curé finds his church much 
fuller than on week-days. But his 
congregation has not at all the air of 
“one-long-service-and-get-it-all-done-for- 
the-rest-of-the-week” which  distin- 
guishes many Protestant worshippers. 
To-day he preaches his sermon. He 
has a manner naturally dramatic, 
warm, eager, spontaneous. His dis- 
courses are both less frequent and less 
foolish than his brother’s of the Eng- 
lish Church—it may be, less foolish be- 
cause less frequent. Baptiste, at any 
rate, does not spend his time in ex- 
plaining away doubts which have 
never existed in the minds of his hear- 
ers, nor in gallantly trying to reconcile 
the very latest scientific theory with 
the most ancient form of the Christian 
religion. If he attempted controversy, 
the thin-lipped schoolmaster, standing 
in the dark shadows at the back of the 
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church, would have his sneer and his 
answer ready enough. But M. Bap- 
tiste fortunately takes it to be his busi- 
ness—in spite of the busy symbolism 
that surrounds him and the highly com- 
plicated dogmas of his great Church— 
to preach “simple Christ to simple 
men,” and is content if they leave him 
no wiser, but a little better. 

The only change in his devoted and 
monotonous life is occasionally to take 
déjeuner and perhaps a hand at cards, 
chez Mademoiselle Angéle. Mademoi- 
selle carefully remembers to forget 
that she knew Baptiste as a grubby 
little peasant boy. Baptiste’s own 
natural good breeding and simplicity 
cause him really to forget it. If his 
muslin lappets are tumbled and his 
large hands not too clean, he is hap- 
pily free from the self-consciousness 
which would make such defects pain- 
ful. True, Mademoiselle’s simpering 
and affectation distress him a little. 
Bunt she has a cuisine so recherché, and, 
it being neither fast nor vigil, Provi- 


dence, that good, kind Providence, 
must mean M, Baptiste to enjoy it! He 
aloes. He is delightfully polite and 


zood-tempered. Certainly, he has noth- 
ing to talk of but Laforge. But he 
tulks of it very pleasantly. Mademoi- 
selle Angéle gives him the most wel- 
come auménes for his poor. When she 
is not digging up her soul, as it were, 
and looking at the roots (and so effect- 
ually preventing its growth, no doubt), 
she is really the most excellent of 
vielles filles. M. Baptiste, after the still 
more excellent coffee, takes his leave, 
feeling comfortable, satisfied, and well- 
disposed to all the world. 

Once, only once, there comes anu up- 
heaval in his life. 

One perfect winter's day there ar- 
vives in Laforge a certain Professor 
of Archeology, with a large, wise. 
bald head, and near-sighted eyes look 
ing for Roman remains through specta- 
He stays at the Hétel de France. 


cles, 
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He meets M, le Curé on the Place, and 
readily accepts his invitation to pass 
an evening with him by the wood fire 
in the presbytére. As they sit, M. le 
Professeur tells his host of the lands 
in which he has travelled—wide, won- 
derful, enchanted lands. Baptiste lis- 
tens, delighted. Then the guest goes 
on to politics, to science, to specula- 
tion. Words like “Ultramontanism” 
and “obscurantism” roll glibly off his 


tongue. M. le Curé pushes his chair 
back a little, bewildered. ‘The pro- 


fessor speaks easily of what have been 
to his hearer the supreme certainties 
of religion and life, as moot points 
only: of Infallibility as more than 
fallible; of a future where, it may be, 
the very buiwarks of the great faith 
shall have been swept away. He talks, 
as the talker always does, for himself, 
not his hearer. He is so clever and 
stupid that he is perfectly unconscious 
of the confusion, the terror even, he 
has raised in his host’s honest mind. 
He bids him good-night cheerfully. 
M. Baptiste forgets how dear candles 
ure, and sits, staring at the gray ashes 
on the hearth, till the couple he has 
produced for his visitor are burnt to 
their sockets and have flickered into 
darkness. 

If it were, indeed, as M, le Profes- 
seur implied it might be! If the one 
true Church were not the Truth after 
all! If, behind the deep, intense, 
mocking blue of the sky, there were 
really no answer nor any that hear, 
and “the hope of the world were a 
lie!’ The horror of one cut adrift— 
lost on a gray and pitiless sea—over- 
whelms M. le Curé’s soul. When he 
creeps up to bed, the dawn is showing 
pearl and rose in the east. For the 
first time in all his life, anxious and 
awful thoughts keep him awake. 
For a day or two he performs his du- 
ties as a man in a dream. But habit 
and education are strong. M. le Pro- 
fesseur—still quite unconscious of 
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what he has done—returns to Paris. 
The fears lift, slowly, from Baptiste’s 
soul—as he so often has seen the clouds 
lift from the mountains and leave the 
peaks clear and serene against the sky. 
He perceives, with an infinite relief, 
that he has only been tempted of the 
devil—not to the tommon sins of the 
flesh, but to the subtler sin of a pre- 
sumptuous mind. “Believe what I 
tell you, because I tell you” has been 
well said to be the first and last word 
of his Church. Before his rough cru- 
cifix, M. le Curé confesses the intellect- 
ual vanity and wickedness which made 
him question, even for a moment, her 
divine pronouncements. 

For a few years he looks back on 
that temptation of his soul as a trav- 
eller looks back on some awful chasm, 
narrowly shunned. Then, gradually. 
he forgets. The calm life of Laforge. 
the daily round of honest duties, his 
own narrow and sensible mind, blot 
out the impression. In the greatest of 
ali consolations for the uncertainty of 
the future—work in the present—he 
grows old. His bishop, who can re- 
move him to a better or worse cure at 
his discretion, forgets all about him. 
The fierce political whirlwinds which 
fell many great trees, leave this mod- 
est shrub unharmed. The children he 
has taught in the church are children 
no more. M. le Curé makes the steep 
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ascent to that church with less ease 
than he used; the busy wrinkles grow 
thick round his pleasant eyes, and his 
ruddy face shrivels a little like a win- 
ter apple. The advanced schoolmas- 
ter gets a post in a town which is much 
better worth upsetting than ever La- 
forge could have been. Annette dies. 
Many of M. le Curé’s friends lie now 
in the sunny, untidy, graveyard on the 
mountain slope, wtih its rude, ill-made 
wooden crosses and poor, loving little 
offerings of sham immortelles. The 
day cannot be far away when M. le 
Curé must lie there too. Well, he has 
done his work. If he has not brought 
enlightenment—and he has not—he has 
brought peace. If he has taught but 
an illiberal creed, he has taught it de- 
voutly and intensely, in season and out 
of season, faithfully and from his 
heart. He has continued the noble 
tradition of his Church, and has helped 
to make it—more than any other in the 
world—the Church of the peasant and 
the poor. 

If indeed the faith of that Church be 
realized, in that kingdom where they 
that have riches shall hardly enter, 
where there shall be not many wise 
and not many prudent, and where men 
shall be judged, not for their lack of 
ten talents, but for their use of the 
one committed to their trust, M. le 
Curé’s place may well be a high one. 

S. G. Tallentyre. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PLANT-GROWING. 


There is an element of uncanniness 
about some of the recent developments 
in plant-growing. The honorable pro- 
fession of gardening, coeval, we are 
led to believe, with man’s own origin, 
is being lured down strange by-paths 
in these latter days, straying far from 
Nature’s obvious course that has suf- 
ficed it for so many ages, and it is dif- 


ficult to see yet the precise bourne at 
which it will arrive. All through the 
genturies, till now, man has been con- 
tent to rear his plant children out of 
Mother Earth, trusting to pure water 
and fresh sunshine to ensure their 
healthy development; the ordinary 
routine of day and night, and the nat- 
ural course of the seasons, summer 
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and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
have been their share, and he has been 
satisfied with the offspring that have 
resulted from this upbringing. © But 
nowadays the adventurous impulse of 
the times is leading him to experiment 
in many various ways, and in the spirit 
of many a modern ardent education- 
ist he is bringing all sorts of previ- 
ously unheard of influences to bear— 
electric force, electric light, colored 
lights, germ inoculation, anzesthetics, 
and what not—in the hope of raising a 
product superior to anything that has 
gone before, The days of experiment 
are yet too young for any of the most 
’ modern developments of plant-growing 
to have become an integral part of hor- 
ticulture; and gardeners of all men, 
with a fixed routine ingrained in them 
through countless centuries, move 
slowly and are apt to regard innova- 
tions very dubiously. Still a consid- 
erable measure of success, that argues 
a probable future, has been accorded 
to some of them, and they claim a deti- 
nite place in our notice. 

For instance, electricity, that great 
force that the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century harnessed to the uses 
of man, has not, in its victorious ca- 
reer, left untouched the domain of the 
plants, and now electroculture, or the 
application of the electric current in 
plant-growing, is fast becoming a 
recognized development in up-to-date 
agriculture and horticulture. To Pro- 
fessor S, Lemstrom, of Helsingfors 
University, we owe much of our 
knowledge in this matter, for he has 
been experimenting for a considera- 
ble number of years on the effect of 
passing a current of electricity through 
growing plants, and he has come to the 
conclusion that in the large majority 
of cases, crops grown in an electrified 
atmosphere are far above the average 
both in quality and quantity. During 


the years 1902-1903 he had experi- 
mental fields in England near Neweas- 
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tle in connection with the Durham Col- 
lege of Science, in Germany near Bres- 
lau, and in Sweden at Alvidaberg, 
where he grew many plants under elec- 


trical treatment. The results were 
very remarkable. Thus _ strawber- 
ries in electrified fields showed an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. to 128 per cent. 
over those grown in normal fields. 
Corn showed an increase of 35 per 
cent, to 40 per cent.; potatoes 20 per 
cent., beets 26 per cent., and so on. 
And since in many of these cases the 
treatment was tentative and varied for 
experimental purposes the results will 
be largely improved when only the 
most satisfactory method is employed. 
In fact, Professor Lemstrom believes 
that under this treatment one may 
safely reckon upon an average increase 
of 45 per cent, over the normal for all 
crops grown on land of ordinary fer- 
tility. It is worth noticing that elec- 
tricity is of no use on poor land, and 
it will not help poor farming. Just as 
“to him that hath to him shall be 
given,” so it is on fertile and well-cul- 
tivated land that the greatest increase 
is shown under electroculture. 

The method of applying electricity 
is as follows. A wire net is first 
stretched across the field a little above 
the surface; this net is then connected 
with an electrical machine stationed in 
a shed or building without the field, 
and the current traverses the net. As 
the seeds sprout and the little plants 
begin to grow, the net must be raised, 
as on no account must it touch the 
plants; but the raising need only be 
done once or twice during the summer. 
On rainy days it is quite useless to ap- 
ply the electric current, as through the 
damp the wire net loses its electricai 
charge directly. It is also injurious to 
the crops to have the machine working 
during brilliant sunshine. 

Now, when we come to inquire why , 
the electric influence should cause so 
marked an improvement in the crops, 
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we are om somewhat difficult ground. 
But it can probably be accounted for 
in two ways. In the first place the 
positive current passing from the 
points of the wire net to the earth 
causes the production of ozone and ni- 
tric compounds which are beneficial to 
the plant. In the second place the 
negative electricity passing up from 
the earth to the points of the net tends 
to draw up with it through the plant 
the sap from the root, and thus the in- 
creased circulation of the juices gives 
increased energy of growth. Of 
course, in the application of electricity, 
as in the use of all good things, there 
must be moderation, and individual 
plants require individual treatment as 
to the exact strength that is best for 
them. 

But in all matters such as this the 
mundane and first question asked by 
a practical farmer is “Will it pay?” 
Or will the cost of the apparatus 
swamp the increased profits? For the 
commercial aspect is perforce the one 
that appeals to him most. To this in- 
quiry Professor Lemstrom asserts that 
he can give a most satisfactory answer 
—it will pay. Thus take the case of 
wheat, for example,. and suppose a 
hectare (24.7 acres) is put under elec- 
troculture. The initial cost of setting 
up the apparatus he estimates at about 
£108, the annual upkeep at £23. Now, 
reckoning wheat as giving 34 bushels 
to the acre, an increase of 45 per cent. 
due to the electric current will give an 
increase of 383 bushels for the field, 
and 383 bushels at 3s. 6d. give £67 
profit, Deducting for the upkeep of 
the machine we have a net profit of 
£44 for that one field, or more than 
four-tenths of the whole cost realized 
in the first year. The larger the area 
worked the greater the profit, since 
the cost of working does not increase 
in the same ratio. 

It is interesting to learn that Pro- 
fessor Lemstrom was led to take up 
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this line of research through his voy- 
ages to the Polar regions. He saw 
there that the plants showed a rapid 
development far surpassing that of 
plants in more southern climes; he 
saw, too, great differences in the size 
of wood rings in different years, and 
he noted the pointed needle leaves of 
the pines and the spikey beards of the 
corn. Then, with the keen eye of the 
man of science, he realized that the 
largest rings in the wood and the great- 
est harvest occurred in the years when 
there were more sunspots, when the 
aurora played more vividly, when, in 
fact, the air was largely charged 
with the electric fluid, and he compre- 
hended the reason of the spikes, leaves, 
and beards. And from this vantage 
ground he was led through years of 
study to the conclusion that electricity 
must be numbered among the princi- 
pal factors in plant life, a factor that. 
up to the present, has been practically 


overlooked, but which, nevertheless, 
plays a most important, though subtle. 
part in it. 

Other workers, both French and 


English, confirm the above, and in 
some respects amplify it. Thus Dr. 
Cook found that if he electrified seeds 
he not only produced more successful 
plants from them, but a greater per- 
centage germinated. It is as though 
life in some of them was flickering 
but faintly, and would have gone out 
altogether had not the electric stimu- 
lus fanned it into flame. 

French men of science working at 
electroculture have been largely devot- 
ing their energies to trying to utilize 
the electricity of the atmosphere. If 
this could be done a practically unlim- 
ited source at nominal expense could 
be obtained. And their experiments 
show that the idea is feasible. For 
instance, by setting up a geomagneti- 
fére—practically a lightning conductor 
—in the centre of a field, and connect- 
ing it with a network of wires running 
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through the soil of the field, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. was secured in a 
potato crop, while an even greater 
percentage of improvement showed in 
tomatoes, peas, and other plants ex- 
perimented upon. In fact, we may 
conclude that on all counts electricity 
stimulates growth and development in 
the plant world, and that electrocu)- 
ture has an undoubted future before it. 

But electricity provides yet another 
means of jogging Nature’s arm, though 
in this case it is not the direct action 
of the force, but its power as an il- 
luminant, on which is based a second 
important and recent development in 
plant-growing. As long ago as 1881 
Sir W. Siemens experimented upon 
plants with electric light, but the light 
was costly, and the matter fell through 
for some years. But at the end of 
last century the question was taken up 
again in both America and France, 
and most interesting possibilities were 
disclosed. The American experiments 
simply arranged for a number of plants 
to be kept in cool glasshouses and the 
electric light to be turned on for some 
hours, brilliantly illuminating them 
when night fell, and thus shortening 
the time of darkness, but not abolish- 
ing it altogether. In _ neighboring 
cool glasshouses similar plants were 
grown under normal conditions of day 
and night. The result was that the 
plants with the longer period of light 
throve better and developed earlier 
than the others. Lettuces, radishes, 
beet, and spinach all improved, but 
the lettuces in particular. A few 
plants, such as cauliflowers, like some 
people who cannot do with their hours 
of sleep curtailed, did not come up to 
the standard, but they were in a small 
minority. Violets, daisies, and other 


flowers bloomed more freely and bet- 
ter, though they, in common with other 
plants are apt to feel the reacti.n and 
be more exhausted than the normal, 
just as a man feels additional fatigue 
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after a spurt of hard work. Still, this 
eventual exhaustion of a plant is a 
matter of minor consideration to a 
florist if he can get his blooms earlier 
on the market, and larger and more 
richly colored into the bargain. And 
therein comes another peculiarity and 
virtue of the electric light stimulus; it 
leads to increased brilliancy of color 
both as to the green of the leaves and 
the hue of the flowers, and this discov- 
ery suggests another line of develop- 
ment in plant-growing which has yet 
to be worked out. 

The French experimenters were not 
satisfied with treating the plants un- 
der consideration to a few hours of 
electric lighting. They went the whole 
length and left them no rest. Even 
the change to sunlight was denied 
them, Day and night unceasingly 
they were exposed to the full glare of 
the electric are. In fact, one may 
compare the American treatment to 
the case of a man who takes alcohol 
occasionally in moderation, the French 
treatment to a man who uses alcohol 
as his sole nourishment, for the results 
are analogous. In the American 
method and the moderate man the 
stimulant is effective and not evil; in 
the French method and the intemper- 
ate man the outcome is stunting, dis- 
figurement, and degradation. After 
some six months’ continuous subject- 
ing to the light a common pea had a 
fat, twisted stem with tiny, undevel- 
oped leaves, and other plants showed 
similar abortions. The green color 
was, however, emphasized. Every- 
thing was intensely green, thus carry- 
ing the heightening of hues a stage 
further from the brightness observed 
under the moderate electric light treat- 
ment. All this, too, is comparable to 
the brilliance of tints under an Arctic 
summer, when the days are very long 
and the nights are very short. And 
this possibility of a development of in- 
tensity of color is a line of researgh 
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that might easily be taken up by many 
well-to-do amateurs who, in these days, 
have electrically lighted conservatories 
in their houses, 

A third development in recent plant- 
growing is known as radioculture, and 
is curious and somewhat sensational. 
It consists in growing plants in differ- 
ently colored glasshouses; that is to 
say, instead of the glass being clear 
white as is usual in greenhouses, in one 
case it is red, in another green, and in 
yet another it is blue, care being taken 
that in every case the color of the glass 
is absolutely pure. <A series of experi- 
ments on these lines was first con- 
ducted by the eminent French astrono- 
mer, M. Camille Flammarion, and 
they proved very suggestive. He took 
a number of the seedlings of the Sen- 
sitive Plant (Mimosa pudica) (choosing 
this plant because of its peculiar sen- 
sitiveness) and divided them _ into 
four similar groups; one group he 
placed in an ordinary greenhouse, a 
second he placed in a blue house, a 
third in a zreen house, and a fourth 
in a red house. Then giving to each 
the same care and attention, and ar- 
ranging that the intensity of the light 
should be the same in each case, he 
awaited eventualities. At the end ofa 
few months he made an exact com- 
parison between them, and found strik- 
ing differences, In the blue house 
the little plants were practically just 
as he had put them in; they were alive 
and well, but they had not grown or 
produced new foliage or development 
in any way. Like the Sleeping Beauty 
in her castle they had seemingly fallen 
asleep on the day they went into blue- 
ness, and remained unchanged as in a 
trance. In the green glasshouse the 
seedlings had certainly shown consid- 
erable energy in growing, more so than 
their contemporaries in the ordinary 
glasshouse, but, on the other hand, 
their growth was not really satisfac- 
tory, for, though tall, they were in- 
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clined to be weedy and poor. But in 
the red house there were wonderful 
happenings, The seedlings had become 
positive giants, and _ well-nourished 
and well-developed ones, too. They 
were fifteen times as big as their sleep- 
ing fellows in the blue house, and 
four times as big as the normal contro! 
plants. Moreover, they had produced 
little round flower balls, which none 
of the others had even attempted; but, 
more remarkable still, their sensitive- 
ness had increased to an amazing ex- 
tent. It is well known that if the 
sensitive plant is shaken or touched 
all its leaves immediately fold up and 
their stalks droop, and it is only by 
degrees and slowly that it recovers 
from the shock. Now in the red light 
the plants had become hypersensitive: 
in fact, one might almost say quite 
neurotic; at the slightest breath of air 
their leaves shrank together and hur- 
riedly drooped. Obviously the red 
light had in every way stimulated their 
development to an abnormal extent. 
They were in the greatest possible 
contrast to the “blue” mimosas, for 
these had absolutely no feeling at all, 
and no amount of touching er jarring 
could prevail on them to respond. In- 
deed, in every way their life had been 
deadened. 

Encouraged by these results, 
plants were afterwards experimented 
upon, such as oaks, lettuces, and cras- 
sulas, and many additional points of 
interest brought out. Thus, while lit- 
tle oak trees (they were several years 
old) produced but few leaves in the 
blue house, their leaves did not fall in 
the autumn as did the numerous well- 
developed leaves in the red house, 
where branches as well as foliage had 
been added during the summer of ex- 
periment, Blue light, therefore, retards 
the processes of decay as well as those 
of development. In the matter of bril- 
liant colorings, both as to leaves and 
flowers, it was found that colored light 
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of any sort tended to its elimination; 
pure white light is necessary for the 
production of these tints in plants. 

Radioculture has not yet been taken 
up to any extent for practical purposes 
by florists and gardeners, who are 
hanging back for further assurance of 
its value. But it is obvious that there 
are definite possibilities in it. One 
would imagine that a red house would 
become in time an indispensable ad- 
junct to a florist’s garden for forcing 
purposes, and in any event such a pow- 
erful stimulant to plant life as red 
light cannot be overlooked long. A 
blue greenhouse suggests itself as a 
place where plants, perhaps at the 
height of their beauty, could be kept 
for a time, at any rate, in a quiescent 
condition, to re-emerge on special oc- 
casions to the advantage of the florist 
and the delight of his customers, for 
delay of decay may be as valuable an 
asset in practical gardening as prema- 
ture development. 

When we come to look into the fourth 
line of development marked out by 
this recent research into the factors 
that affect plant life, we find that it 
is altogether different to the three al- 
ready described. It trenches on a 
field of knowledge in which, in the last 
few years, immense explorations have 
been made—the great field of bacteriol- 
ogy—and though, in some respects, it 
has met with practical difficulties that 
have checked its progress for the mo- 
ment, yet it holds within its confines 
great potentialities. It maintains that 
it is possible to improve certain crops 
under certain conditions by inoculating 
the soil or the seeds with suitable 
preparations of bacteria. Now it is 
well known that leguminous crops, 
such as peas, beans, and so forth, val- 
uable in themselves, have a further 
special value in that instead of impov- 
erishing the soil in which they grow 
they absolutely tend to enrich it. All 
other crops but these take nitrogenous 
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matter out of the ground in their 
growth, and hence subsequent manur- 
ing with expensive nitrogenous manure 
is essential if the soil is to be kept up 
to the standard quality. Why legu- 
minous crops acted differently was a 
mystery until Professor Helliriegel, of 
Germany, came forward with an ex- 
planation, He showed that the curi- 
ous little nodules which usually plenti- 
fully besprinkle the roots of peas, 
beans, and so forth, are really the 
homes of colonies of bacteria, and 
these bacteria can do what no ordinary 
green plants can do: they can absorb 
raw nitrogen from the air and work it 
up into various complex compounds 
necessary for plant life. These com- 
pounds they pass on to their hosts, so 
that it is clear that they richly pay for 
the shelter that is afforded them in the 
root nodules, But if by any chance the 
roots of leguminous plants are badly, 
or not at all, furnished with the nod- 
ules, then their crops are no kinder to 
the soil than their neighbors’, and de- 
spoil the earth instead of enriching it. 
Therefore it was suggested by Dr. 
Nobbe, of Saxony, that where we find 
poor leguminous crops in all probabil- 
ity the reason is because the soil is 
poor in the bacteria with which they 
desire an alliance. To test his point he 
took some soil in which plants with 
many root nodules had been growing, 
and which soil he inferred to be rich 
in these bacteria, and he spread it 
very thinly over poor soil where simi- 
lar crops had been a failure. Rain in- 
termingled the two soils, and then he 
resowed leguminous seeds. The re- 
sults fully justified his expectations— 
the new crop was far superior to the 
previous ones, .and the nodules—the 
bacterial homes—were far more numer- 
ous on the roots. Thus encouraged, 
he prepared cultures of these bacteria, 
whereby, in the form of a powder, he 
was able to compress myriads of these 
organisms into a bottle, for obviously 
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the actual cartage of soil, possibly over 
long distances, would be a very serious 
obstacle to any practical utilization of 
his discovery. This bacterial powder 
he called Nitragin, and it could be used 
in two ways. In the first, known as 
soil inoculation, it was moistened with 
water and poured over loose soil, which 
soil was then spread over the desired 
field and deeply harrowed in, and the 
seed then sown. In the second, known 
as seed inoculation, the moistened Ni- 
tragin is sprinkled directly over the 
seeds, which are rolled in sand or 
loam and sown at once. Here, directly 
they germinate, they find the desirable 
partner, the bacterium, ready to take 
up its abode in the root tissues, greatly 
to the benefit of both. The second 
system seems in practice to prove the 
better of the two. 

The question was taken up in Can- 
ada at the State Experimental Farm, 
and many experiments made in very 
poor soil, with the resuit that the Ni- 
tragin-treated seeds in every case pro- 
duced much finer crops than those 
which were not inoculated. Peas, 
beans, clovers, all confirmed this ver- 
dict, so the value of Dr. Nobbe’s infer- 
ences is established. The fact that 
Nitragin in itself still requires further 
research to render it a commercial suc- 
cess—it will not keep long, and is too 
sensitive to its environment in the mat- 
ter of heat and light—in no way de- 
tracts from the great principles in- 
volved. We know now that in certain 
respects there is interdependence be- 
tween plants and bacteria, just as be- 
tween animals and bacteria, and that 
it is possible to inoculate one as the 
other and influence the after career. 
We have discovered, too, that we can 
manipulate these bacteria and intro- 
duce them to the plants as we wish. 
And this knowledge opens up a new 
country where the vista is indeed wide 
and the limits to which are beyond 
our ken. Why should one set of plants 
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have learnt to make this alliance, and 
through it tap the vast sources of at- 
mospheric nitrogen, and not all, and 
could we not now teach others to do it 
also? And what economic results 
might not follow? We must look to 
the future to solve these problems. 
The last development of modern 
plant-growing that it is proposed to 
treat of here is also the most recent, 
and it, in its turn, differs from the 
preceding ones we have discussed. It 
consists in forcing plants by the use 
of anesthetics, a truly remarkable pro- 
cedure first put forward by Dr. Jo- 
hannsen, of Copenhagen, at the be- 
ginning of this century, and since then 
amplified by other botanists, particu- 
larly French ones. The plants to be 
treated are placed in a very dry state 
on a bed of dry sand in a box capable 
of being hermetically sealed. Under 
the cover of the box is suspended a 
small vessel into which ether is poured 
through a hole at the top, which hole 
is immediately closed. As the ether 
evaporates the heavy vapor descends 
to the bottom of the box and envelops 
the plants lying there. After some 
forty-eight hours the plants are taken 
out and placed in a cool house and 
treated as usual. The result is that 
the buds and flowers at once begin to 
sprout far more rapidly than those of 
unanzesthetized plants do, and are finer 
than usual. Thus, after being ether- 
ized, lilacs had abundant flowers and 
leaves, and were quite decorative 
plants in thirteen days, while lilacs un- 
der normal treatment only had a few 
flowers and no leaves at all at the end 
of seventeen days. Azaleas, lilies-of- 
the-valley, deutzias, spirea, and other 
plants experimented on all showed 
wonderful powers of early develop- 
ment after being under the influence 
of ether, One of the leading German 
horticulturists, heariug of Dr. Johann- 
sen’s experiment, went specially to 
Denmark to see them, and his verdict 
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was “Il am now convinced that your 
discovery for the forcing of flowers and 
shrubs is one of great importance to 
practical floriculture.”’ 

Beside the earlier production of flow- 
ers—no small financial benefit to a 
florist—its advantages are a saving in 
the fuel hitherto required for their pro- 
duction, and a saving of labor, since 
the plants are not so long in hand. 
There is, however, a very real danger 
to be guarded against, for the vapor 
of ether is highly inflammable, and a 
lighted cigar or the too close proximity 
of a heating apparatus would be at- 
tended with great disaster. 

As to the explanations offered for 
the beneficial results of anzesthetics 
(chloroform as well as ether can be 
used, though it is not quite so valua- 
ble in its action), none seems abso- 
lutely satisfactory. In fact, the 
whole method of treatment must be 
considered as largely empirical up to 
the present. Dr. Johannsen himself 
considers that it has to do with the 
question of repose in plants, a question 
as yet little studied by men of science. 
It renders the vital powers latent, and 
makes repose and sleep far deeper, and 
recovery from them more easy and 
rapid. Hence the deep repose due to 
the drugs means greater energy of 
growth on recovery. 

Another explanation is that anzs- 
thetic vapors have great drying powers 
over the plant tissues, and tend to co- 
agulate the protoplasm and the food 
reserves stored in the stem, especially 
at the base of the buds, and this acts 
as a stimulant to growth directly the 
plants are in the fresh air again and 
experience warmth and moisture. If 
this be so, then, perhaps quicklime, 
or some other drying agent, might be 
placed in the box instead of ether, but 
this has yet to be proved. 

But, in truth, the five lines of devel- 
opment that have been here indicated 
—whether it be electroculture, electric 
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light culture, radioculture, inoculation, 
or anzsthetization—are all ‘more or 
less in the experimental stage still. 
All have proved their value up to a cer- 
tain point, a point higher in some than 
in others; all are certainly worthy of 
further attention, and their advantages 
cannot be ignored. But none has yet 
arrived at a complete commercial suc- 
cess—even electroculture is not fully 
accepted— and at this success they all 
aim, and from their very nature this 
must be the crucial test of their practi- 
eal value to mankind. 

But even if the commercial value is 
proved to be nil in any or all of them, 
even then there is gain in the knowl- 
edge of them, for it shows that Nature 
is not so simple as she appears on the 
surface. Sunlight and sunwarmth, 
water and earth, are not her last word 
after all, and depths lie beneath which 
only analyses like these reveal to our 
eyes. A plant is a product of a vast 
complexity of forces, a complexity un- 
realized until we begin to piece out one 
by one the many single threads that 
make up the web. There is nothing 
really new in these developments; we 
are only unravelling the threads. Is 
not cold an anzesthetic, and the white 
light of the sun a product of the fusion 
of seven colored lights? The microbes 
in air and water and earth have been 
working for myriads of years, even 
though we knew it not, and the elec- 
tric currents through the earth have 
been influencing the plant world since 
creation. Yet the revelation of them 
to us is some advance towards that 
perfect comprehension of our world 
which is our ideal. 

Even in reviewing them other ques- 
tions rush upon us and suggest a fur- 
ther step in knowledge. What effect 
would a continuous course of any of 
these lines of treatment have upon 
plant progeny? Would the species im- 
prove under them or would it tend to 
deteriorate? Would electroculture and 
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red light culture, for instance, not only 
stimulate the plants in the present, 
but their offspring in addition, or 
would the stimulus tend to exhaust 
the plant energy and lead to ultimate 
weakness? Are electric light and an- 
zwsthetics mere forcing agents, or can 
they be used to improve the race? ‘The 
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answers to these questions have yet to 
be given, and our prophecies as to 
what they will be must be guarded 
by remembering that Nature is apt to 
turn back upon those who too rasbly 
force her, and whose interference up- 
sets the balance that the experience of 
ages has so carefully adjusted. 
G. Clarke Nuttall. 


“I CANNOT LOVE A COWARD, BY MY FAITH!” 


“No. I hate a coward!” 

As Olga stood before them with this 
passionate declaration, an uncomforta- 
ble hush fell on the party. Her old 
father, who had just been setting the 
chess-table for silent battle with his 
son-in-law elect, knocked over three 
pawns, a bishop, and a snuff-box, the 
last with disastrous results. Her 
young sister was glad of the excuse af- 
forded by the too aromatic cloud that 
filled the air, for had she not sneeezed 
she must have screamed. Geoffrey 
Larbalestier, whose pale complexion 
and stooping shoulders told of the 
scientific student in great cities, stood 
self-confessed, unwilling or unable to 
defend the part he had played in the 
confession that had elicited Olga’s 
maidenly indignation. 

It had not been a very romantic 
story; yet, told as he alone could have 
told it, there was no lack of human 
interest even though the mise en scene 
were the Malebolgian atmosphere of 
the District Railway before electricity 
had been called in to purify its tun- 
nels. They had been discussing hero- 
ism, and particularly that form of it 
which inspired disregard for danger 
in face of sudden emergency. Olga. 
who held strong views on the subject 
of physical courage, and who had 
somehow, though at no apparent sacri- 
fice, earned among her little circle the 
reputation of a “dame sans paour’’—she 
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liked the old French spelling as sug- 
gesting a Bayard in petticoats—-had as- 
serted her conviction that courage 
lurked where least suspected; and she 
laughingly declared that even Geoffrey, 
torn suddenly from his beloved micro- 
scope, would find himself doing deeds 
of daring if only the occasion should 
arise. For herself, her one regret was 
that unkind fate sent no chance of 
proving her superiority to vulgar fear. 

Her opinion struck some answering 
chord in the man she had promised to 
marry a month hence; and, with a fear- 
lessness that he had hardly during the 
last few hours given himself credit 
for, he had held up his head and told in 
straight and manly language, and 
without attempt at exculpation, a lit- 
tle experience of that afternoon which 
at once proved and disproved her 
theory—proved it for the type, dis- 
proved it for the individual. 

After a hard day’s research-work 
with the microscope at South Kensing- 
ton, he had paced the platform of the 
District station, wrapped in smoky 
fog and far from the crowd which 
gathered round the brighter illumina- 
tion of the bookstall. The only other 
individual in sight was a gigantic la- 
borer in corduroys, holding by a string 
a mongrel cur, in which none of three 
The poor beast 
bore marks of starvation and neglect, 
but had the great appealing eyes and 
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almost human expression, the expres- 
sion in which some one has recognized 
the missing of a soul, often more no- 
ticeable in mongrels than in dogs of 
breed. As if conscious of impending 
doom, this canine derelict whimpered 
in the murky darkness, and of a sud- 
den turned on the man and feebly, half- 
heartedly bit him in the leg. The hu- 
man brute, who through his coarse 
hide could scarcely have felt so slight 
a token of hostility, made use of a 
filthy expression and kicked the poor 
little beast in the side with such vio- 
lence that, as he had loosed his hold 
of the string at its collar, sent it off 
the platform. 

It all happened in the drawing of a 
breath, and at the same instant the 
signal-light changed color and a distant 
boom, with a rush of smoke from the 
tunnel, told that the train was near. 
The little dog dragged itself between 
the metals and whimpered feebly. 
Geoffrey expostulated with the man, 
and received blasphemous counsel in 
return, with the information that, if 
he liked to pull the dog out of danger, 
he could call it his own. To jump off 
the platform and carry the poor little 
brute out of danger could, if done at 
once, entail very little risk. But a de- 
lay of more than two or three seconds 
might be fatai. Geoffrey made a step 
towards the edge of the platform; and 
the brute beside him, knowing him ap- 
parently better than he knew himself, 
laughed cynically. 

“Go it, toff, and ye’ll get the bloomin’ 
V.C.” 

Geoffrey did not get beyond the edge. 

“Wot! funk it? Well, I’m blowed! 
*Ere goes, anyway.” 

Without a moment's hesitation, the 
man who had just sent a dog to its 
death without a qualm leapt in front 
of the advancing lights, caught the dog 
by the scruff of its neck, and just 
flung himself forward as the cry of 
“Stand back!” came from both sides 
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of the station. Amid the cheers of the 
crowd, which saw only the heroism and 
knew nothing of the prelude, the man 
and his charge were dragged from un- 
der the locomotive, the man with a 
crushed leg and unconscious, the dog 
still whimpering, but otherwise unhurt. 

And Geoffrey, who had chided, yet 
had not the courage to act, shrank in 
abasement in «a corner of an empty 
compartment, feeling that the very 
faces in the advertisements of perfect 
soaps and patent foods were laughing 
at his want of spirit. 

So he had told his story. 

“No,” was Olga’s next remark, “I 
could never trust myself. I would 
rather marry your workman!” 

“Really, Olga,” was the old man’s re- 
mark, “you are like a tragedy queen. 
How do you know that you would 
have done otherwise?’ 

“I am sorry, papa, but [I could not 
keep my promise to Geoffrey after 
what he has told us.” 

Quietly, and with a touch of the dra- 
matic style which came from a grand- 
mother who had once charmed Peters- 
burg with her acting, she drew the 
half-hoop from her finger and laid it on 
the table beside the chess-board. 

Geoffrey, who had said nothing since 
telling his story, now protested, though 
only in a self-deprecating fashion, as 
if conscious that he deserved no better. 

“Surely, Olga, this is not the end?” 

“It is the end, Geoffrey.” 

She left the room, and Geoffrey 
shrugged his shoulders and then left 
the house. 

II. 


Next afternoon Olga Varley de- 
scended from the omnibus opposite 
her favorite tea-shop and walked 
quickly down the side-street which led 
to the British Museum, where she was 
engaged on some of the lighter literary 
cribbage by which many young ladies 
supplement their dress allowance, 
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spending their earnings, which their 
poorer sisters devote to bread and but- 
ter, on smart hats and other aids to the 
unnatural selection which culminates 
in matrimony. A bright spot burned 
on either cheek, not so much from the 
recollection of her renunciation of Jast 
night as because of the news and 
snap-shots in that morning’s Daily Er- 
ror, a copy of which was clenched in 
her little hand. It contained sensa- 
tional pictures of the latest bomb out- 
rage in Moscow, the real object of 
which, a Grand Duke, had escaped 
without a scratch, while the victims 
were an aged general, a little child, 
and the perpetrator herself, a young 
woman who but the day before had 
been the toast of the students, In 
Olga’s veins ran Russian blood. Her 
name had been borne by five genera- 
tions of a Petersburg family well 
known in dramatic and literary circles, 
and inherited poison was distilled in 
her mind. She saw nothing dastardly 
in the abortive attempt on a tyrant’s 
life, nothing appropriate in the retri- 
bution. Dynamite for autocrats was 
her motto; she envied Anna Karenina, 
whose mangled remains now awaited 
burial by the police, and felt that she 
too, in other circumstances, might 
have been a heroine if fate had not 
made her a writer of blameless fiction. 

Full of resentment at so prosaic a 
destiny, she walked past the porters 
at the gate with her head high in the 
air, past the strutting pigeons in the 
courtyard, for which she had always 
had a word and sometimes even a 
crumb, and so through the entrance- 
hall, 

The Rotunda of the British Museum 
may be conducive to study, but, lack- 
ing the bright decoration of its fellow 
at Washington, it is not enlivening. 
Those who frequent it are in keeping 
with the building, and there is about 
them a remarkable homogeneity, the 
indefinable quality of men and women 
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who crowd there bent on one purpose. 
The dead, who knew how to write, are 
exhumed by the living, who do not. 

Olga, who wanted some notes on a 
period of Russian history, on the un- 
savory fabric of which she was rais- 
ing an unpretentious shocker of Nihil- 
ism and fierce Tartar amours, threw 
her gloves down on the blotting-pad of 
I 18, one of several vacant seats near 
the swing glass-doors, and turned up 
her nose at a mild-eyed Oriental, who 
stared with Persian admiration at his 
smart neighbor through high-power 
glasses that had, for want of more al- 
luring occupation, been focussed on a 
frivolous tome concerned with the hie- 
ratic ostraka and papyri. 

Having thus retained I 18 for her 
own behest, Olga went to the centre 
of the room to write out some fresh 
slips from the catalogues, after which 
she deposited them in the basket and 
returned to her place with a volunie of 
an Encyclopedia to while away the 
interval until the long-suffering attend- 
ant should bring some, at any rate, 
of her desiderata. 

Then she glanced  abstractedly 
through the proofs of her last instal- 
ment in The Woman at Large, the thrill- 
ing scene in which the English govern- 
ess rushed back into a burning chf- 
teau on the Neva and rescued the crip- 
pled child of a Nihilist exiled to Si- 
beria, whom she was eventually, when 
the stipulated hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words were approaching comple- 
tion, to wed in romantic circumstances 
not yet fully evolved. 

Suddenly she realized that I 17 was 
no longer empty, but was occupied by 
what at first sight looked like the 
back-view of the late Sir Henry Irving 
as Othello. The individual, who gave 
but slight promise of beauty on nearer 
inspection, pushed a little paper parcel 
to the back of the desk, covered it over 
with a black velvet cloth like that used 
by photographers anxious to shut out 
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all worldly distraction from their eye 
when focussing on a _ ground-glass 
plate, and suddenly turned to look up 
at the gallery. Olga gazed with ex- 
traordinary fascination on the face. 
not so much because it resembled that 
which the Man in the Iron Mask of her 
imaginings would have disclosed had 
he been permitted, as for the undoubted 
identity which it betrayed with a fa- 
mous anarchist refugee badly wanted 
by the Italian police. The man was 
certainly starving, and probably in- 
sane. The skin was the color of parch- 
ment; the eyes burned with the fires 
of great, perhaps fearful, purposes; a 
goatlike beard, depending below hol- 
low cheekbones, lent a touch of the 
satyr. On his far-off gaze the spectacle 
of a good-looking young woman staring 
at him, her lips parted, her breath held 
in suspense, had no more effect than 
had she been a windmill. Even as 
she looked, unable to avert her eyes 
from a face that she had last seen in 
the weekly illustrated papers on the 
oceasion of the failure of a demand 
for the owner’s extradition, the man, 
muttering audibly, though unintelligi- 
bly, to himself, pushed back his chair 
and passed out through the doors, leav- 
ing the black bag covered by the black 
cloth on the desk. 

Disturbed by this apparition, and re- 
lieved more than she could say by its 
removal, Olga opened the Encyclopedia 
at the article that interested her, and 
tried, as mechanically she turned the 
pages, to concentrate her thoughts 
upon the subject. Sub-consciously she 
heard the ticking of the clock, 
rhythmic, insistent, dominating. Of 
the clock? But had she ever before 
heard anything of the Museum clock 
but its striking? With a cold thrill 
down her spine, she looked up, and 
slowly, irresistibly, her eyes followed 
the direction of the sound until they 
rested on the black cloth. The ticking 
came from inside the parcel! Beads of 


perspiration started on her white 
brow; in the porches of her ears was 
that curious buzzing which we asso- 
ciate with crises great and small, with 
the passing of a valued life or a visit 
to the dentist. Where now were her 
heroics? Where her contempt of Geof- 
fry? Where her yearning for the mar- 
tyr’s crown? For here, she never 
doubted it, lay an infernal machine 
timed to wreck that fane of priceless 
treasures and to mangle all those poor 
studious sheep as soon as the mad mis- 
creant who left it there had got clear 
of the neighborhood. Oh! to blow up 
autocrats and grand dukes and chiefs 
of police was a hero’s mission, but to 
wreak such blind vengeance on the un- 
offending crowd of dullards copying 
wisdom that other dullards might read 
was the vile crime of an Ishmael in- 
spired by madness. 

She would seize the bag and rush 
with it to the attendants at the gate. 
She, no doubt, would perish in the 
attempt; but the Museum would be 
saved, and Geoffrey would ponder—as 
he contemplated her last photograph 
(a becoming one by Alice Hughes) in 
the Sphere and Sketch, which enshrine 
in their weekly Valhalla some that de- 
serve honor and others that do not— 
the justice of her refusal of him. 
Should she hesitate, with the way so 
clear before her? She did not. She 
fled hurriedly from the room, but with- 
out the parcel; left her gloves beside 
the open Encyclopedia, and on the next 
desk left that dread something ticking 
away the lives of men. Once outside 
the gates, within which she had be- 
haved circumspectly like a criminal 
cunning to avoid capture, she ran until 
she was on the footboard of an omni- 
bus bound east, Her heart beat vio- 
lently; every moment she expected to 
hear the death-roar of the national li- 
brary. She did not come out of her 
trance until the bus was delayed at the 
top of Cheapside. Then curiosity got 
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the better of discretion. She was, after 
all, of the same sex as Lot’s wife, and 
must look back even if the city were 
burning. She got down, and ciam- 
bered on the roof of another bus going 
west. The air seemed charged with 
dynamite, Cockney newsboys were 
bawling the headlines of a fresh out- 
rage at Odessa. Olga glanced fur- 
tively at the sky ahead, and for a 
moment her heart stopped beating. 
Then, with a sickly smile at her own 
fears, she realized that she had mis- 
taken the good-night rally of the win- 
ter sun for the reflection of a great 
blaze. 

A few minutes later she alighted op- 
posite Mudies’, There was no crowd. 
The Museum was still intact. Evi- 
dently the blow had yet to fall, but 
for the life of her she could not run 
away, but felt herself drawn by an 
irresistible force within the building. 
Through the glass doors she peered, 
and there sat the Italian poring peace- 
fully over a great volume on the read- 
ing-slope. Beside him, half-covered by 
the baneful cloth, was one of those 
cheap alarum-clocks which wake do- 
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mestic drudges from dreams in which 
they walk in the ermine of duchesses. 
Olga felt a catch at the throat. Thank 
Heaven! none had known of her stupid 
mistake, and she might still preserve 
her respect and reputation as an un- 
recognized heroine. Not, like Geof- 
frey, would she tell them all of her 
miserable cowardice. She could still 
hold up her head. But could she? 


That night she went early to her 
room and wrote a long letter, pausing 
now and then as if she would throw 
it in the fire that burned brigbtly in 
the hearth, but going resolutely to the 
end. Then she addressed it to Geof- 
frey’s chambers, and went out to post 
it herself in the pillar at the corner. 

Next morning the family was still at 
breakfast when the bell rang with no 
uncertain summons. Olga, her face 
flooding with color, left the table and 
went to the door. 

“Oh, Geoffrey!” 

“Well, dear, it seems that we are a 
pair.” 

“Geoffrey, can you ever forgive me?” 

Geoffrey could, 


FY. G. Aflalo. 
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Conscious as we all are of our el- 
ders’ shortcomings, we are sometimes 
inclined not to credit our more remote 
ancestors with qualities that our el- 
ders did not possess. In our day we 
are all a little pleased with ourselves 
because we have broken down some- 
thing of the barrier which was sup- 
posed to divide the sexes in what Mr. 
Wells has unkindly called an era of 
“sham delicacy, nasty sentiment, and 
giggles.” .Our young ladies read and 
attend the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and sundry other authors from whom 
they hope to derive a knowledge of 


the world. They share masculine rec- 
reations, and are able to discuss mas- 
culine topics. We may legitimately 
pride ourselves on this emancipation. 
Indeed it is only to be regretted in the 
interest of female hygiene that Mrs. 
Grundy should still frown upon pipes 
and cigars, even if she may occasion- 
ally connive at the insidious cigarette. 

At the same time we are a little un- 
fair to the ladies of the pre-Victorian 
age, and the conventions of 1840 to 
1860 loom a little too conspicuously 
in our horizon. During that period po- 
litical power and social influence came 
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to a number of most estimable per- 
sons who did not exactly know what 
the proprieties demanded, The poor, 
who have no time for pretences and 
euphemisms, accept and discuss the 
obvious facts of life with a certain 
frank rationality. The properly civil- 
ized and educated person may have re- 
course to euphemisms, but endeavors 
to discard pretences. Our immediate 
ancestors rather fell between two 
stools, and their attitude was undoubt- 
edly responsible for a certain amount 
of sentimental hypocrisy which fre- 
quently led to unhappy marriages. 

But this was, after all, merely a 
passing phase in English life. Kate 
Nickleby is not the typical girl of Eng- 
lish literature, and, as an antidote to 
her, we may do well tv recall some of 
Shakespeare’s most fascinating hero- 
ines, the memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 
the letters of Dorothy Osborne, Field- 
ing’s adorable Sophia Western, and 
even Miss Jane Austen’s young ladies. 

These reflections are to some extent 
suggested by a very human document 
which I recently unearthed from a 
number of old manuscripts. It con- 
sists of a tiny little book bound in red 
leather, and written in a flowing Ital- 
ian hand by a girl of twenty-one to a 
youth of twenty-two, to whom she was 
then engaged, and whom she married 
soon afterwards. It certainly shows 
a laudable ambition to settle all out- 
standing differences as much as possi- 
ble before the irrevocable act of mar- 
riage, and it records the results of 
“five months’ strict observation.” The 
book begins as follows: 


CHRISTMAS 1821 

“These desultory remarks on your 
character, my beloved ——, were sug- 
gested to me by your so repeatedly 
asking my opinion of the character 
given you by Miss F—. I know 
with your primitive notions of Love, 
you will think my affection for you 
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ought to blind me to all your little 
failings, but if I am less lenient to 
them than Miss F-——, remember 
it is because I am more anxious than 
she could possibly be that your merits 
may be seen in their proper light 
and not obscured by any failings.” 


The lady displays peculiar wisdom in 
warning her lover, who afterwards 
achieved some eminence, against the 
way in which young men sometimes 
resent the unreadiness of the world to 
take their good qualities for granted, 
though she might perhaps have added 
some reflections on the unreasoning 
acceptance of old age for its own sake 
which may also be observed: 


“She has justly ranked Pride as one 
of the leading features of your char- 
acter, I admit that in some in- 
stances it may operate beneficially on 
you and save you from follies ... 
which a man of less pride would not 
hesitate to commit; still, carried to 
the excess which I have sometimes 
seen in you, it becomes a vice, by 
generating hatred, revenge, and all 
their hideous feelings, and occasion- 
ally so fetters your excellent judg- 
ment as to induce you to regard the 
natural reserve which many people 
feel for the virtues or merits of 2 
young man, when experience has not 
convinced them of their existence, as 
a Personal Insult.” 


The young gentleman appears to have 
professed a Byronic misogyny which 
was perhaps fashionable in the culti- 
vated youth of the period, but was 
somewhat disconcerting to his future 
wife: 


“However much you may smile at 
me and call me the champion of my 
sex, still I cannot help noticing to 
you the contempt which you so often 
express, and still oftener evince by 
your manners, for women. That my 
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opinion of them way perhaps be 
more exalted than they actually de- 
serve I do not dispute, but surely it 
is neither flattering nor pleasing to 
hear a young man who contemplates 
marriage strenuously endeavoring 
to depreciate that sex from whom he 
will derive most of the comforts of 
his future life. I know and acknowl- 
edge that you feel an individual re- 
spect for the virtues of a few of the 
sex with whom you happen to be in- 
timate, but your judgment has been 
so allured by the fine poetry of Lord 
Byron, warped by prejudices con- 
tracted in early life in those climes 
where sexual slavery prevails and 
profligacy is tolerated and practised, 
from reading works which describe 
only the feelings and passions of 
those women whose laxity of princi- 
ple reflects a partial disgrace on the 
whole sex, and lastly from living in 
a metropolis without the comforts of 
home and comparatively secluded 
from society where the mild radiance 
of female virtues shines the most 
conspicuous, and foreed into that, 
which corrupts the heart and greatly 
influences the opinion. How differ- 
ent would be the sentiments of a 
man who had been fostered in the 
bosom of a domestic and united fam- 
ily, who could reflect with gratitude 
and love on the numberless little in- 
cidents which press on his memory, 
where an affectionate Mother has 
cheerfully sacrificed her personal 
feelings or deprived herself of some 
enjoyment for his sake, while the si- 
lent admiration painted on the cheek 
of a favorite sister, who probably 
shares the deprivation, reveals the 
unfeigned pleasure which she can 
derive from a _ Brother’s § gratifica- 
tion.” 


The writer goes on to vindicate the 
qualities of women in a clear-sighted 
way almost worthy of Jane Austen: 
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“To say that a Mother will lay 
down her life for a child gives but a 
faint idea of what she is capable. 
Although such a sacrifice may add 
splendor to a tale of heroism or ro- 
mance, there is but one effort re- 
quired, and pride lends its powerful 
aid in the accomplishment of that 
effort; but to bear patiently and 
cheerfully a succession of petty in- 
conveniences and wounded feelings. 
daily privations, loss of fortune . 
are evils which require more strength 
of mind to bear, inasmuch as the 
struggles are more frequent and de- 
rive no support from those powerful 
agents of the human mind, pride ami 
ambition. 

“That mind which has been accus- 
tomed to find these excellencies in 
part of the sex, will easily credit the 
whole of the better part for the pos- 
session of them, and will find that 
they exist in nearly all, and that they 
only await time and circumstances 
to bring them into action.” 


It is only to be added that the writer 
of these words proved herself more 
than worthy of them in later days. 

The digression, however, does not 
lead her off the track, and she rapidly 
proceeds to a less academic subject of 
apprehension: 


“You have a quickness and asper- 
ity of temper, my —, which I sin- 
cerely wish did not exist. If your 
future companion were too amiable 
to notice, or too callous to be 
wounded by, its effects, it would not 
be worthy of remark, for it would 
never subject you to the imputation 
of ill-temper, but unfortunately I am 
neither the one nor the other, and 
when that ungraceful asperity is ex- 
ercised to me I cannot help thinking 
it the germ of future uneasiness; for 
in proportion to the happiness I feel 
in your unbounded kindness, so great 
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is my wretchedness when that kind- 
ness is withheld, and that too by one 
on whom I have every claim which 
unlimited confidence and the sacri- 
fice of friendship can exalt. I know 
your deep and almost romantic sense 

' of honor, and to that [ trust. Miss 
F— says you have great com- 
mand of yourself, and I shall wil 
lingly agree in her opinion when ! 
see that self-command exercised in 
checking these virulent and sarcastic 
feelings.” 


Some further sentences follow oun 
the dangers of Ambition and the pos- 
sibilities of disappointment it brings. 
which are precociously wise, and to 
some extent, I fear, prophetic. She 
thus closes her discourse: 


“You will see, my dear —, that 
these remarks have been carelessly 
put together. I appeal, therefore, to 
pardon any 
better 


inaccuracies 
dis- 


“you to 
which your 
cover, Every merit, or failing, 1 
have noticed I firmly believe has 
its existence in your mind. Jealousy 
I have not noticed, because in a lover 
it may be tolerated, and I hope it will 
be discarded when you are united by 
a nearer tie. The latter are only 
venial errors which I am well con- 
vinced you can banish as soon as you 
please, and by so doing give me the 
highest satisfaction which the world 
can give by making that man pre- 
eminent for his virtues, loved by his 
friends, and respected by his ene- 
mies, whom I have pledged myself 
to love as my husband, and esteem 
as my friend. 

“Should you be disposed to follow 
my example, I shall patiently listen 
to any follies which you may object 
io and will endeaver to eradicate 
them.” 


sense may 


Here follows the date, “Monday, De- 
cember 24th, 1821,” and the name and 
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address of the writer, and on the next 
page: 


“Oblige me by preserving this lit- 
tle memorial, that when years have 
chilled the ardor of youth and an in- 
creased intercourse with the world 
has dissipated our more romantic 
feelings, we may ensure that half- 
hour’s enjoyment which a retrospec- 
tive view of our earlier years is sure 
to create, and thus give vitality to 
some latent spark of youthful fervor 
which even the icy breath of Time 
cannot extinguish.” 


Unhappily history does not relate if 
the young man was ever disposed to 
follow his future wife’s example, or it 
on the other hand the little homily 
gave rise to any manifestation of the 
“quickness and asperity of temper” to 
which she refers. But as “extreme 
candor’ was one of his characteristics, 
let us hope that he enjoyed the pros- 
pect of a candid wife. The pleasing 
fact remains that their marriage was 
singularly happy and _ affectionate. 
The style of the little book resembles, 
I have been told, that of the theme 
which the school girl of the period was 
taught to write, and, if this be the 
case, one may be old-fashioned enough 
to wish that school girls were still 
taught to write so precisely, even if 
the precision sounds quaint to modern 
ears, 

I have had some qualms about un- 
veiling the privacy of this old romance, 
but the ordinary objection to the pub- 
lication of love letters does not apply to 
this case. As Mr. Chesterton has re- 
cently said, the affection of marriage 
is to some extent associated with 
mutnal fondness for amiable follies in 
each of the parties which neither in- 
terests the world at large nor exhibits 
the persons concerned quite as they 
would wish to be seen by their friends 


and acquaintances. “Dulce est de- 
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sipere in loco” is an excellent motto 

for lovers, but they naturally prefer to 

be by themselves. My little book, how- 

ever, is sternly practical, and I can- 

not help feeling that its engaging, if 

slightly didactic, author might have 
The Albany Review. 
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experienced some pleasure in the 
thought that an anonymous reproduc- 
tion of her ingenuous exhortations 
should be given to the young men and 
maidens of another century. 


E. 8S. P. Haynes. 


THE RAVEN AT HOME. 


Time and again the ornithologist, in 
pensive vein, sighs for the days when 
many now extinct birds graced our 
land in goodly numbers. Amongst 
others he ruefully thinks of the raven 
and of the time when nearly every 
Midiand und Southern village could 
peint to its “raven-tree.” True, the 
trees, or at least some, still stand 
strong and sturdy in their old age; but 
their masters—the raveras—have long 
since vanished. 

Excepting some of the Western coun- 
ties, Yorkshire, and that land beloved 
of tourists, the Lake District. it is 
more than doubtful if the raven now 
harbors regularly in any English 
county. Rumor speaks of a few de- 
creasing strongholds in Essex and one 
in Sussex, where the writer saw a ra- 
ven so recently as the spring of 1905, 
and two years ago a pair of them 
reared a brood in Warwickshire; but 
to find this exiled chief of an outlawed 
clan in something of his ancient glory 
the naturalist must seek the wild hills 
and sea cliffs of Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, with their numerous outlying 
islets. 

The raven’s haunt can probably 
show as fair a face as any spot in our 
islands. Mountain peaks, often snow- 
capped till early summer, form part 
of the scene; lustrous streams, playing 
leap-frog with gigantic boulders, frolic 
boisterously, now through meadow 
and bog, now through deep, smooth- 
cut gorges, a veritable gate of Hades 


to the ardent fiy-fisher, who from a 
distance has contemplated an unen- 
cumbered stretch of several miles of 
water with clean banks a 
high. 

The river-path, seen from a height, 
Suggests an irregular line of cream 
paint, dotted here and there with dark 
patches of color, as if flies had settled 
on it when it was wet and stuck there. 
A nearer approach shows that these 
patches are rocks, and in fact, the way 
is full of surprises. At one time a 
regular saddleback of gray Silurian 
blocks the wayfarer’s path; at another, 
some huge mass, dislodged from the 
grand old mountain above, has toppled 
from its birthplace and lies in the mid- 
die of the dubious track. The scene 
is peaceful beyond description; the 
stillness, unbroken save by the mur- 
mur of running water, is sometimes 
oppressive and almost fearful. Except 
for the chance whistle of a wandering 
shepherd or the far-reaching barking 
of his lynx-eyed collies, the fisherman 
has Nature’s workings and hushed in- 
articulate voices all to himself. 

The ornithologist - fisherman  pos- 
sesses this distinct advantage over the 
ordinary type of angler—he need never 
have a dull moment, no, not even when 
the trout are rising badly. His love of 
birds will always keep his interest at 
concert pitch. Now that gigantic 
water-wren, the Dipper, flying hur- 
riedly past, rivets his attention, the 
cheery “tchit” “tchit” apprising him 
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of its coming; again, it is a kingfisher, 
resplendent in azure, emerald and 
orange, flashing by like a meteor; now 
a pair of gray wagtails, most lovely 
of their kind, tripping daintily on the 
slippery rocks of the beck. Opposite 
to where he wields his pliant “green- 
heart,” the mountain side is a steep, 
rough array of buttresses and pinna- 
cles; streaks of greenest moss and grass 
prevent too great a sombreness; 
nearer, the gray of the rock is prettily 
diversified with a delicate fur of lichen 
—orange and lilac. 

Ivy, hardiest of all plants, has long 
made its home here and clings to the 
Wweatherworn crags. <A few stunted 
trees, chiefly mountain ashes, deck 
them at irregular intervals. There is 
little enough, hold for the trees here, 
and their straggling roots scarcely find 
sufficient footing. Some of these roots, 
sprawling over the rock face, suggest 
the claws of a weird, prehistoric mon- 
ster. As the fisherman patiently flogs 
the stream he looks up suddenly, at- 
tracted by the deep-voiced welcome of 
a brother-hunter, a good-luck call to 
him, Here is his old friend of other 
riverside days—the raven in his chosen 
fastness. Never a thought of fishing 
now; no, not even if the day is pro- 
pitious and promises a thick silver 
blanket to his spacious creel. Down 
goes the rod, and he watches intently. 
After flapping about for some time 
far above the valley, the raven, as it 
were expressly for his gratification, de- 
lights him by his tumbling, antics 
which are clearly meant to amuse his 
wife brooding in the rocks above, and 
not, as some say, the result of inad- 
vertent falling, whilst engaged in rid- 
ding himself of vermin. This tumb- 
ling is almost peculiar to the raven. 
No other bird does it in quite the 
same way, though occasionally a pere- 
grine will momentarily indulge in it, 
and the chough takes a turn now and 
then. But the raven is master of the 
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art. Sailing along quietly in stately 
flight he suddenly turns a complete 
somersault, to drop for a yard or more 
on his back; his legs are tucked up 
and pressed close to the body, his 
gouge beak pointing towards them, but 
the recovery is effected in lightning 
fashion. Presently a buzzard appears, 
soaring above the skyline on rigid 
wings and using the opposing air cur- 
rents as a counterbalance. Like any 
highwayman the raven “holds him 
up,” and, challenging fiercely, sends 
him “mewing” in fear from his do- 
mains. Next a merry troep of daws, 
cackling noisily, scurry from the rocks 
for an afternoon fling, like boys let 
out of school. The raven takes this as 
a further insult; headlong he dashes 
straight into their midst, turning sud- 
denly at right angles this way and 
that, seeking to strike which one he 
may. But it is all to no purpose. For 
the jackdaws, though clearly intimi- 
dated, elude his onslaught cleverly. 
The raven is a despot; soaring over his 
demesne, he will brook no trespass— 
no, not even from the eagle himself. 
Fishing was the programme for this 
sunny March day, but the ravens 
have quashed the purpose, and the 
angler, crossing the torrent, whose ed- 
dies appear to smile derision at his fic- 
kleness, starts up the incline, gentle at 
first, which leads to the ramparts. The 
raven divines his intention, and forth- 
with his flight, from being apparently 
slow and sedate, becomes more of a 
winnow, recalling the display of the 
peregrine. His croakings sound loud 
and angry in the vast quiet of the 
scene. They rouse the hill-side from 
its calm. “Croc-croc-croc,” he barks 
in guttural defiance; again, “whiur,” as 
he races up and down the valley. And 
this has the desired effect, for out from 
a broad ledge far up the crags, swings 
his constant partner to join him in the 
fray. The couple have probably been 
united for ages; trusty fellow that he 
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is, the raven mates for life; bome ties 
are very dear to him. Twenty—nay, 
fifty years hence, if all goes well, this 
valley will harbor the same pair of 
ravens, A long pull, half scramble. 
half climb, takes the cragsman t» 
within a yard or two of the nest. which 
was descried some time ago resting on 
an overhung ledge—a great basketful 
of bleached sticks, harmonizing to per- 
fection with their environment. A big 
effort carries him right up to it, and, 
breathlessly, he takes stock of the six 
beautifully marked eggs—a big clutch, 
a real prize! Evidently this betokens 
great plenty of food on the hills; pos- 
sibly it promises a rare lambing sea- 
son, for there is little doubt that the 
number of eggs a bird lays depends 
somewhat on the probable abundance 
or paucity of provender for the ex- 
pected young. 

Let the cragsman examine his prize 
with care; it is not every one’s lot to 
study a raven’s belongings in the sanc- 
tuary of his home. Let him note how 
smoothly the rugged cradle is packed 
with hair-tufts and wool; the lining is 
smooth to slipperiness. The eggs are 
slippery, too, and it behooves him to 
handle them cautiously. Let him take 
one, if he will; the ravens will not frus- 
trate him after so toilsome a climb. 
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Besides, in days to come, when limbs 
are cramped and thews no longer sup- 
ple, it will serve to remind him of 
halcyon times in a _ pleasant land, 
when youth and strength thought 
nothing of the terrors of precipice and 
giddy summit. Both ravens are now 
full of fight. The male settles on a 
peak only a few yards distant, afford- 
ing a delightful spectacle. His mus- 
cles, tense as whipcord, can be imag- 
ined rippling beneath his black man- 
tle; his elongated neck-feathers, sug- 
gestive of hackles, flutter in the breeze, 
and his great beak croaks out the call 
of imminent battle. There he stands 
gruffiy defiant, as much as to say. 
“How dare you be here? Back to your 
Then he dashes close past 
guest, the crackle of 
rustling like the 
Truly it is worth 
the 


lowlands!" 
his unwelcome 
his broad pinions 
swish of a silk skirt. 
going to see 
raven, 

Well, enough. The fisherman grudg- 
ingly relinquishes his rocky quarters 
and seeks his rod and creel. He sur- 
veys the latter critically. What! only 
three small trout, and a perfect fishing 
day! But there is no regret in his 
heart for time iost; trout he will find 
places—ravens in compara- 


miles anger of a 


in many 
tively few. 
John Wailpole-Bond. 





COMMERCE IN WAR AND 


Mr, Atherley-Jones’s book on “Com- 
merce in War’’—a title, by the way, 
which reminds one of Mr. Castle's 
work, published some thirty years ago. 
“Law of Commerce in Time of War’— 
appears opportunely. It ranges over 
all the chief English authorities. It con- 
tains copious extracts from the judg- 
ments of English and American courts 
as to contrabrand, blockade, the right 
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of search, and the law of prize. ‘To 
those whose library of reports is small, 
the volume will be most useful. When 
the author states his own opinion, 
which is seldom, he is generally on 
the side of progress. When he is si- 
lent as to the merits of the rules which 
he expounds, he does not gloss over 
their defects, It is a pity that the 
book, admirable in many respects, is 
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out of touch with modern Continental 
literature. Calos and Hontefeuille, 
who are quoted, are the old-world au- 
thorities. They do not express the 
ideas to-lay dominant in France and 
Germany among those likely to be the 
advisers of foreign Governments as to 
“commerce in war.” 

It is not fair to criticize a good book, 
written with great industry, and with 
one distinct purpose, because it is not 
written with another. I am anxious 
not to fall into this error, while I say 
how much it is to be regretted that at 
this time, when the rights of neutrals 
are about to be considered at the 
Hague Conference, no one has given 
that which is so much needed, a criti- 
eal examination of the rules affecting 
commerce in time of war in the light 
of modern necessities; an examination 
juridical, economical, and moral. 
There have been some such critical in- 
quiries; but one must go back to the 
eighteenth century, with its lucid rea- 
son and wide outlook, to find an ex- 
amination which did not start from the 
assumption that the necessities of war 
must always be supreme. The critical 
examination here suggested, which 
would assume the supremacy of the 
interests of peace, would be of great 
value as a guide to diplomatists. It 
would enable them to appraise ac- 
curately the rules described in this vol- 
ume—a collection of odds and 
the survivals of past ages, the outcome 
in great part, of a policy under which 
those “cursed neutrals” (to quote a 
famous English Admiral’s phrase) bad 
a bad time of it. “Ye Laws of Land 
Warfare” are a collection of rough 
compromises agreed to by States of 
nearly equal weight—one result, it may 
be said, of the Balance of Power. The 
rules in force at sea in time of war 
have not this merit; they are largely 
the outcome of the naval predomi- 
nance of one or two Powers, and they 
barbarism which 


ends, 


retain elements of 
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have been expelled from other parts 
of international law. Three men of a 
high order of  intelligence—Stowell, 
Portalis, and Story—labored to ration- 
alize and systematize these rules—but 
not to much effect; they still bear trace 
of their origin in a time when com- 
merce was of small account, and its 
rights were feebly and timidly as- 
serted. They were interpreted and ex- 
pounded in the courts of belligerents 
by judges who unconsciously looked at 
most questions from the point of the 
interests of belligerents. Among all 
the judges who presided in the chief 
Prize Courts, I can think of only one, 
Pemberton Leigh, who was adequately 
impressed by the gravity of the inter- 
ests of neutrals. ‘The best-known of 
those judges, Stowell, had all Black- 
stone’s propensity for tinding lofty rea- 
sons in the nature of things for any 
accidental practice of his time. He 
devoted his great acumen to support- 
ing, in a style more Johnsonian than 
Johnson's, rules, some of which now 
seem absurd and unjust. He meant 
to be fair. But he meant also to be 
patriotic. His Court was worth to his 
country, one cannot doubt, several 
ships of the line; and, in reading some 
of these haughty or disdainful sen- 
which he rejects neutral 
clauses, one can understand the ani- 
mosity still felt towards him by for- 
eign jurists, who, acknowledging his 
commanding talents, believed that the 
interests of neutrals and of commerce 
suffered much at his hands. 

Such a critical examination as I have 
indicated would help to guide nations 
to a reasonable solution of some of the 
questions discussed by Mr. Atherley- 
Jones and of others—for example, the 
position of wireless telegraphy and the 
laying of submarine mines—which he 
does not deal with, but which are 
likely to be mooted at the Hague. It 
is now too late to expect such a guid- 
But it is not too late to avert a 


tences, in 


ance, 
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serious wistake which there is danger 
of committing. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, our rules of warfare at sea were 
framed with reference to our fears of 
France, A little later, we had the 
United States chiefly in view; we in- 
sisted upon exercising the right of 
search with exasperating harshness. 
Russia was, for a time, the object of 
alarm; and now, if we are to credit 
some rumors, no small part of our pro- 
gramme is to be framed with distinct 
reference to the contingency of a war 


with Germany. Rights which we 
would give up if we had to con- 
sider only France, Russia, and the 


United States, we are asked to retain, 
because they might be helpful in a 
struggle with Germany. Under any 
circumstances, the policy would be 
perilous; it would seem to be a blun- 
der, in view of the objection of CGer- 
many to discuss the subject of limita- 
tion of armaments. It is this distrust 
of principles, this undisguised oppor- 
tunism, which gives plausibility to the 
criticisms of foreign Governments as 
to England bending rules to meet her 
interests; which prompts M. Fontin. 
for example, in his recently-published 
“Guerre et Marine,” to say: “L’Angle- 
terre a toujours fort bon marché des 
régies du droit international.” 

One other suggestion, partly prompted 
by Mr. Atherley-Jones’s volume, may 
be made. There are points in the law 
of “Commerce in War” as to which 
Continental rules and practice differ 
from ours; they chiefly relate to con- 
traband, blockade, and convoys. It is 
searcely worth while discussing the 
question whether the Continental pree- 
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edents ure more respected than ours; 
in most cases neither are perfect. Lt 
is to be hoped that the instructions 
of the English representatives will per- 
mit them to make large concessions as 
to all these points; concessions which 
will involve no real sacrifice, but which 
will be prized abroad, because, for gen- 
erations they have been the cause of 
tierce controversies not always confined 
to paper, between England and Conti- 
nental Powers. 

I do not expect that at the second 
Conference the whole body of law as 
to commerce and war will be put upon 
a reasonable basis. The technical ad- 
visers of our Government, and of other 
Governments also, may oppose strong 
objections to changes which 
must come when the interests of peace 
receive full attention. But there is no 
room for discouragement. We shall see, 
in all probabilitly, an assertion of the 
Drago doctrine, and an end thereby 
of the bullying of small States which 
do not perform their obligations, a pol- 
icy seen at ‘ts worst in the conduct of 
England in the Don Pacifico case. An 
ugly chapter in international history 
will be closed, let one hope, for ever. 
For the first time, so far as I know, 
in the history of diplomacy, there will 
be an opportunity of fully presenting 
the claims of neutrals. I say nothing 
of the larger questions, which the 
‘rime Minister has luminously and 
impressively discussed in these 
mmns'—I have in view only “Commerce 
in War’—in expressing the belief that 
something will be accomplished and 
that much will be begun next June at 


many 


col- 


the Hague, 


John Macdonell. 


' The Living Age, March 2%. 1907. 
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It is customary to compare the late 
W. H. Drummond with the creator of 
Hans Breitmann, aud there is no deny- 
ing that they possessed the rare gift 
of psychical mimicry in an equal de- 
Indeed, in this respect the au- 
thor of “A Burgher Don Quixote” is 
the only rival of the twain. But the 
Leland 


gree. 


literary rule-of-three—as was 
to the German-Americans, so was 
Drummond to the French-Canadians 

which is a commonplace of Transat- 
lantic criticism, be value- 
less when we remember that Leland’s 
variant of Panurge was not an Ameri- 
can type at all. He not of the 
soil as were Parson Wilbur and Ilosea 
Biglow, or even the Yankees invented 
by Judge Haliburton. He was alto- 
gether an alien immigrant; a tlamboy- 
ant foreigner, in physique, philosophy, 
habits, ideals, and language. The 
macaronic jargon of the Hans Breit- 
mann ballads has not the slightest re- 
semblance to Pennsylvania Duteh, or 
the various forms of Germanized Eng- 
lish sometimes heard in Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, and the other German- 
American cities. In point of fact, it 
is a mechanical combination of Ger- 
man, English, and American slang 
which was the invention of Leland 
himself. On the other hand, the 
quaint medium in which Drummond 
works is a living patois, the everyday 
language of the habitant or small 
farmer of Quebec who thinks in 
French before he tries to express his 
thoughts in English. In a manner of 
speaking, it is the result of chemical 
combination between the two Cana- 
dian languages. Nor is the verse of 
Drummond dominated by a single per- 
sonage comparable with the big, fat, 
metaphysical, beer-drinking German 
who solves the infinite “ash von eter- 


is seen to 


was 


nal shpree.” Drummond's types of the 
habitant, like his glossary of words 
und phrases, are the outcome of long 
and loving observation. Both the 
matter of his poems and the manner 
of their diction were collected and col- 
lated during the never-ending journeys 
of a country doctor in Quebec. In- 


deed, the lines— 


But dere’s wan man got hees han’ full 
troo ev'ry kin’ of wedder, 

An’ he’s never sure of noting but work 
an’ work away— 

Dat’s de man dey call the doctor, wen 
you ketch heem on de contree, 

An’ he’s only man I know-me, dont got 
no holiday”— 


form an essential part of the dead 
poet’s autobiography. There is noth- 
ing in his poems which has not come 
from the lips and hearts of the French- 
Canadian peasantry. Such didactic 


couplets as— 


Mooshrat dats swimmin’ so proud to- 
day 
Very offen to-morrow is on de hash, 


the effort- 
less simplicity of his verse, and seem 
at first sight to be the author's conceits, 
invariably represent old local proverbs 
slightly adapted to suit the metrical 
form. 

To nine in ten English-speaking Ca- 
nadians the genesis of Drummond's 
work, and the perfect self-abnegation 
(which is lack of originality from one 
point of view) of the artist, are un- 
known and unappreciated. To such 
erities he is merely a popular humor- 
ist who wins the laugh, which is not 
an intellectual thing, by means of ver- 
bal trickery. Some of his humorous 
pieces—*Mon Choual [= Cheval] Cas- 
tor,” “M’sieu Smit’,” and “The Wreck 


which are out of toue with 
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of the ‘Julie Plante’ ”"—are stock recita- 
tions from end to end of the Dominion, 
as sure bids for Homeric laughter in 
an Eastern theatre as at a shack-build- 
ing bee in some remote corner of the 
Western prairies. Everybody laughs 
at them; few know why. A stanza 
from the story of the great storm on 
Lac St. Pierre, in which the wood 
scow “Julie Plante” “bus’ up wan ar- 
pent from de shore,” should suffice to 
elucidate this point:— 


De captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’ deck too— 

He call de crew from up de hole, 
He call de cook also. 

De cook she’s name was Rosie, 
She come from Montreal; 

Was chambre maid on lumber barge 
On de Grande Lachine Canal. 


It is recorded that an English lady re- 
garded the statement in the last two 
lines as a striking instance of Cana- 
dian prosperity. Probably these reci- 
tations would be a dismal failure in a 
London music-hall. 

But it was not as a token of grati- 
tude for these  laughter-provoking 
rhymes that Dr. Louis Fréchette, the 
Poet Laureate of the Dominion, 
handed on to Drummond the compli- 
mentary phrase, “path-finder of a new 
land of song,” which Longfellow had 
given to him. “Qu’il mette en scéne,” 
says the one French-Canadian poet 
who is read in France, after paying 
this pretty compliment, “le gros fer- 
mier fier de son bien ou de ses filles 
X marier, le vieux médecin de cam- 
pagne ne comptant plus ses états de 
service, le jeune amoureux qui réve 
au clair de la lune, le vieillard qui re- 
passe en sa mémoire la longue suite 
des jours révolus, le conteur de lé- 
gendes, l’aventurier des ‘pays den 
haut,’ et méme le Canadian exilé qui 
croit toujours entendre résonner a son 
oreille le vague tintement des cloches 
de son village; que le récit soit plaisant 
ou pathétique, jamais la note ne sonne 
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faux, jamais la bizarrerie ne dégénére 
en puérilité burlesque.” Assuredly it 
is an artistic triumph to have earned 
this appreciation from a severe critic 
by keeping the rules of tact and taste 
which are the essence of the French 
manner at its best. The white sim- 
plicity of the Drummond pastoral, 
with never a single purple patch cry- 
ing out to be quoted, is seldom appre- 
ciated by English readers at a first 
hearing. Afterwards they haunt the 
ear,—as does the shimmering sound of 
sleigh-bells, the little laughter of mu- 
sic, when it has passed by into the 
moonlit silence. The veritable odor of 
the Laurentian earth breathes in the 
homely verses. And so the time comes 
when the reader conceives a true ten- 
derness for the busy, simple, kindly, 
transplanted Normans (each with a 
slight reversion to the aboriginal Nor- 
man, which comes of renewed contact 
with the wilderness), and then, in- 
deed, the great end of Drummond's life 
is fully accomplished. To the writer 
he confessed that his chief object was 
to confirm the entente which is the 
psychical basis of Confederation, to 
bridge with a tear or a smile, or the 
two-in-one, the slowly narrowing racial 
antithesis. It is impossible to prove 
this much by means of quotations. 
His pastorals are too long to quote in 
their entirety; to give excerpts is to 
tear some simple wild-flower in pieces. 
Still, we can drink health to the Cana- 
dian magpie, the constant comrade of 
the exiled habitant, with its queer 
bottle-shaped body and name of a 
bottle :— 


W’isky Jack, get ready, we drink you! 
Toujours 4 vot’bonne santé! 
Baptéme! 


Or echo the wish of the eldest Jean 


Ba’ tiste:— 
But leetle Bateese! Please don't forget 


We rader you're stayin’ de small boy 
yet! 
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So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem 
seare 

An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your old gran’- 
pére, 

For w’n you’re beeg feller he won't 
be dere— Little Bateese! 


Or be glad with the poor Devil him- 
self over his first dram of “w’iskey 
blane”’ :— 


An’ say “I’m tryin’ many drink, 

An’ dis is de fines’ I don’t tink— 

De firse ba’ tonder! mak’ me wink 
Hooraw pour Canadaw!” 


’ 


Or, last of all, we may rejoice at the 
coming of the Canadian spring:— 


W’en small sheep is firs’ comin’ out on 
de pasture, 
Deir nice leetle 
deir back, 
The Spectator. 


tail stickin® up on 
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Dey ronne wit’ deir moder, an’ play 
wit’ each oder, 
An’ jomp all de tam jus’ de sam’ dey 
was crack! 


An’ ole cow also, she’s glad winter is 
over, 
So she kick herse’f up, an’ start off on 
de race 
Wit’ de two-year-ole heifer, dat’s purty 
soon lef’ her— 
—W’y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de 
place. 


Such lines are not merely for the Ca- 
nadian, or for a spring that, as in the 
Dominioa, leaps on the earth in one 
precipitate bound. We know, at any 
rate, of one Englishman who can never 
see the English spring emerge in its 
“sweet, reluctant, amorous delay” 
without Drummond's verses sounding 
in his ears the eternal wonder-song of 
Nature’s rebirth. 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS. 


The month of April witnesses every 
year in northern climates one of the 
strangest and least understood of the 
phenomena of wild nature—the re 
sumption by a number of our native 
animals of their normal functions 
after a winter’s sleep lasting months, 
which in many cases has been death- 
like in the almost complete suspension 
of vital activities. When the swallows 
return in spring to flit between the 
budding hedges and skim again over 
the pools and rivers, it may be noticed 
that their place is taken toward dusk 
in the warmer evenings of the month 
by the bats which have also been ab- 
sent during the winter. Our native 
bats do not, like the swallows, fiy 
southward after the sun with the 
waning year. They pass the winter 
close to their usual haunts. Hidden 


away in hollow trees, in the roofs of 


and in belfries, caves, and 
other remote recesses where they are 
completely free from disturbance, they 
hang during the cold months of the 
year packed closely together in large 
numbers. The condition of bats dur- 
ing this period of winter rest is char- 
acteristic, for the bat and the hedge- 
hog share the distinction of being the 
two of our native animals in which the 
conditions of true hibernation most 
thoroughly prevail. A remarkable fact 
about winter sleep in animals in which 
the state of torpor becomes profoun! 
is that there appears to be all but com- 
plete cessation of all the bodily func- 
tions. To the ordinary mind it seems 
hard to imagine a living creature ex- 
isting without either food or air. Yet 
a bat or a hedgehog in the midst of its 
winter torpor goes for months with- 
out food practically 


old houses, 


and ceases to 
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for considerable intervals. 


breathe 
Both, for instance, will exist for long 
in an atmosphere containing no oxy- 


gen. The present writer has seen liv- 
ing frogs in conditions of hibernation 
hermetically sealed in a glass jar from 
which every trace of oxygen had been 
burnt out. At the end of forty-eight 
hours he has seen the jar opened and 
a lighted taper plunged into it was ia- 
stantly extinguished as soon as it was 
lowered below the brim. Yet the frogs 
on being restored to natural conditions 
soon revived and appeared none the 
worse for their immersion. 
Hedgehogs, bats, marmots, squirrels, 
field-mice, and badgers, amongst mam- 
mals, and frogs and toads amongst 
cold-blooded animals, are the _ best 
known instances of true hibernation 
furnished by our native creatures, and 
in nearly all these cases, in which the 
physiological disturbance must be pro- 
found, the onset of the period of tor- 
por is marked by the same conditious. 
Towards the end of the period of sum- 
mer activity great quantities of food 
are taken and the animals grow fat in 
consequence. In no case is the condi- 
tion of complete torpor reached sud- 
denly. Some animals, like squirrels, 
simply appear to get increasingly 
drowsy with the decline of the year. 
Our native squirrel rarely sinks into 
a state of complete torpor; he will sleep 
in the coldest part of the year for days 
and even weeks, but he can nearly al- 
ways be roused, and in genial weather 
in mid-winter he comes out to feed. 
and may be seen in the woods visiting 
the hoards which he has hidden away 
in the autumn. The badger’s winter 
sleep much resembles that of the 
squirrel. The dormouse seems also 
gradually to sink into a _ state of 
chronic torpor with the onset of 
winter, but its sleep far more nearly 
resembles death, so much so that it 
is often quite impossible to rouse it. 
It may be handled and plunged into 
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water without awakening it. In cer- 
tun experiments which have been 
tried, it has lived for hours immersed 
in a poisonous gas such as carbon di- 
oxide, and has awakened apparently 
none the worse for its curious experi- 
ence. Bats are soon drowned if placed 
in water in ordinary conditions, but 
they will undergo with immunity pro- 
longed immersion in the midst of their 
winter torpor. A sleeping hedgehog in 
winter will take no evil effects from a 
stay of nearly half an hour under 
water. 

It cannot be said that science as yet 
is able to explain satisfactorily the 
conditions which prevail in the winter 
sleep of animals. The subject remains 
a very obscure one. Many of the ex- 
planations given in books on the sub- 
ject are obviously wrong, and others 
may easily be proved to be so. Frogs 
and toads often pass the winter buried 
in mud, and are sometimes dug out 
from the bottom of ponds. As both 
frogs and toads are air-breathing it ‘s 
usually said that respiration must be 
earried on through the skin in such 
cases. The writer, who has seen toads 
in conditions of hibernation enclosed 
in sealed jars, has however observed 
a taper to burn brightly when plunged 
into the air contained in such a jar 
at the end of twenty-four hours. 
There could therefore have been little 
or no respiration through the skin or 
otherwise for the period in question. 
Fishes are not usually supposed to 
hibernate in the true sense, but many 
bottom fish certainly sink into a state 
of torpor during the winter months in 
our ponds and rivers. Fish may some- 
times be seen frozen in blocks of ice, 
and they are generally supposed to be 
killed by such conditions, but although 
it seems strange that it should be so, 
they undoubtedly often revive and re- 
cover their normal activity when the 
ice thaws. 

It seems to be the opinion of most 
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observers that the two _ conditions 
which serve to bring on the state of 
winter sleep and torpidity are failure 
of food-supply and fall of temperature 
with the approach of winter. Even 
this, however, cannot be affirmed as 
true in all cases. Some animals retire 
to their winter sleep when food is 
abundant, and the beginning of hiber- 
nation in others appears to be often 
independent of climate or temperature. 
Animals, like the marmot or the com- 
mon squirrel, which usually hibernate. 
may often be kept in full activity all 
the year round if the conditions are 
favorable. There can be no doubt that 
all forms of winter sleep are protec- 
tive in their character and help the 
species in its struggle for existence 
under adverse surroundings. But it 
seems very likely that rhythm lies at 
the root of the adaptation and that 
winter sleep, just as ordinary sleep, is 
essentially a rhythmic diminution of 
the activities of the body. 

It is a remarkable fact that while 
there is in all cases of true winter 
torpidity a cessation or slowing dowa 
of certain of the vital functions, other 
functions appear to be little dimin- 
ished, and some to be even greatly in- 
creased in activity. In nearly all cases 
there is a great reduction in the se- 
eretions from the body. In bats they 
nearly entirely cease. The same is 
true of bears, which are said often to 
have the end of the alimentary ca:al 
entirely closed. Yet some of the in- 
ternal functions of nutrition continue. 
Although the animals retire to rest in 
good condition, they are generally thin 
on resuming activity and the emaci- 
ation as a rule increases rapidly at 
first on awaking. Frogs convert their 
stored-up material into eggs, well 


nourished and ready to be deposited 

as spawn when they wake up in che 

spring and before they feed. The fe- 
The Outlook. 
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male bear also produces her cubs dur- 
ing winter. While sensation and voli- 
tion are usually dormant, there is a 
class of function which seems to be in 
a state of high activity during the 
torpor of hibernating animals. Mus- 
eular irritability is greatly increased. 
The slightest touch to the quills on the 
spine of a torpid hedgehog induces a 
movement of inspiration. The same 
effect follows from a slight stimulus 
to the wing of a _ hibernating bat. 
When the marmot is in a state of 
winter torpor he is far more sensitive 
to slight stimuli, such as blowing on 
the hairs of the skin, than when 
merely sleeping. It is possible that 
this is not so much a proof of muscu- 
lar irritability as an indication that all 
the reflex mechanism of the animal is 
more excitable. It may be a result, 
that is to say, which follows simply 
because unconsciousness is so pro- 
found. The brain is so entirely dor- 
mant that the inhibition which, to a 
certain extent, it always exercises on 
some of the activities of the spinal 
cord is absent. Some animals, if sud- 
denly awakened from the hibernating 
condition, speedily die. As the acces- 
sion of torpidity is gradual in natural 
conditions, so also must the awaken- 
ing be to avoid injury. Yet even in 
the profoundest winter sleep of an- 
imals there appears to be a kind of 
protective sub-consciousness which re- 
mains on the alert. Hibernating bats 
in cold weather maintain a tempera- 
ture of a few degrees above freezing- 
point. But if the temperature is 
greatly reduced they are found to 
awake, and if it continues to fall they 
freeze to death, a result which often 
happens. <A large proportion indeed 
of the creatures which hibernate never 
regain consciousness with the return- 
ing spring. 
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LETTERS WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


From Lt.-Col. Maldemar to Sir Wilson 


Phillimore, M.D. 


1, 


Hétel Superbe, Nice, March 15, 1907. 

My dear PhillimoreI am here, in 
fairly comfortable quarters. The jour- 
ney was tiring, but I think we have 
now recovered from the effects. I say 
“we,” but Mrs. Maldemar is a traveller 
whom nothing can fatigue. The only 
thing that worries me is your ukase 
against stimulants. I don't think you 
really understand how necessary a lit- 
tle stimulant—only a little—has been 
to me, and to stop them suddenly and 
completely in this way may, accord- 
ing to a medical treatise which I have 
been reading, be a dangerous thing. 
Will you not reconsider this part of 
your treatment, and name some light 
and harmless wine that I may take? 
There is a very dry light champagne in 
this hotel which the Maitre d’H6tel 
tells me is a favorite with dyspeptics. 
Please let me know at your earliest 
convenience, if possible by wire. 

Yours very gratefully, 
Hector Maldemar. 


11. 


Hotel Superbe, Nice, March 21. 

My dear Phillimore,—I am sorry that 
you feel so strongly about my total ab- 
stinence. I think you ought to know 
that I met at lunch to-day a very de- 
lightful and well-informed man, a re- 
tired Indian Civil servant, who seems 
to have had very much the same kind 
of turn that I have, and you know, of 
course, what India is when a man has 
a good liver, to say nothing of any one 
predisposed to dyspepsia. Well, I was 
astonished to see him drinking claret 
freely, and he said that, prejudicial as 


he finds all other wines and spirits, 
claret has never done him any harm, 
and is allowed by his medical adviser. 
It seems to me that he and I resemble 
each other very closely—so closely, in 
fact, that there would probably be no 
harm in my adopting his régime. But 
of course I do not care to do so with- 
out your sanction. 
I am, yours sincerely, 
Hector Maldemar. 


III. 


Hétel Superbe, Nice, March 25. 

My dear Phillimore,—I am sorry about 
the claret. Since I wrote I have met 
another man, at the English Club here, 
whose capacity to digest is practically 
nil, and yet he was putting away whis- 
key and seltzer with perfect composure 
and confidence. He had three during 
one rubber, and when I left in order, 
by your rules, to be in bed by half- 
past ten (an infernal bore), he was be- 
ginning another. From the few words 
I was able to get with him between 
the games, I should say that his case 
was as like mine as two peas. This 
being so, don’t you think I might try, 
say, one whiskey and seltzer every 
day? Life is very dull as things are, 
especially as Mrs. Maldemar will not 
(as I certainly should were she confined 
to water as I am) give up her half- 
bottle of champagne at lunch and 
dinner, 

Yours despondently, 
Hector Maldemar. 

P.S.—I am very flat, and my vital 

processes seem to me dangerously slow. 


IV. 


Hotel Superbe, Nice, March 26. 
Dear Phillimore,—One meets with 
kindred sufferers in strange places. 
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Yesterday, in the train, on the way to 
Mentone, I found myself seated next 
to a very decent fellow, a chauffeur 
from Glasgow, on his way to a new 
employer. Gradually we got into con- 
versation, and I found him, like my- 
self, although otherwise a strong man, 
a martyr to defective alimentation, 
which, I need hardly say, he called by 
another name. Notwithstanding, he 
was continually nipping at a flask, con- 
taining, as I ascertained, neat brandy 
—which is, he says, the only thing that 
he can take with safety. Now it seems 
to me that if he (a man very similar 
to myself in physique) can take neat 
brandy with impunity if not profit, | 
should run no risk in taking some di- 
luted with mineral water: say the ad- 
mirable St. Galmier or Eau d’Evian, 
which one can get here so easily. 
ray let me know—if possible by wire. 
Yours sincerely, 


Hector Maldemar. 


Hotel Superbe, Nice, April 2. 

Phillimore—l was pained to 
Things are getting 
I write now to tell 
wife’s has 


Dear 
read your wire. 
very bad with me. 
you that a cousin of my 
just arrived here on a visit, and I am 
astonished and deeply interested to 
find that she suffers with her liver al- 

Punch. 
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most identically as I do with mine. 
(What a little world it is!) But the 
curious thing is that so far from being 
denied any stimulant by her doctor she 
has actually been advised by him to take 
a dry Sauterne called Carbonnieux 
with every meal. As I said, she is a 
cousin of my wife’s, which brings her 
case very near my own. Surely I 
might venture to try a similar treat- 
ment? Awaiting your reply, 
{ am, yours sincerely, 
Hector Maldemar. 
VI. 


Hotel Superbe, Nice, April 5. 

Dear Phillimore,—1I do not wish to do 
anything unfriendly, as I am sure you 
will agree, but the advisability of hav- 
ing a medical man on the premises is 
urged upon me by Mrs. Maldemar, and, 
unwilling as I am to leave you, I have 
at length consented. (You know what 
it is when one’s wife insists.) The 
physician in question is a most capable 
man, highly spoken of here, and since 
he lives here and understands the cli- 
mate, and as I am no better, I am dis- 
posed to give him a trial. I thought 
you ought to know this, but feel sure 
it will make no difference to our old 


and cordial relations. 
Yours always sincerely, 
Hector Maldemar. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


An Italian study of the “Life and 
Works of Robert and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning,” by the Countessa Zam- 
pini-Salazar, has just been published. 
The author was at one time editor of 
the extinct “Italian Review.” 


“Dining and its Amenities” is a title 
suggestive of the behavior book, but 
the “Lover of Good Cheer” who uses 


the title discourses learnedly of foods. 
their history and value; of liquors and 
condiments, of table jests and supersti- 
tions, of such other topics as might in- 
terest those who have dined well, for 
the thirty-two papers in the volume 
were written to amuse a little group 
of friends who met to dine. It is an 
agreeable volume of trifling, to be read 
slowly, and to be read many times, and 
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kept upon the shelf with the authors 
to whom one goes not to find new 
amusement but to renew the memory 
of amusement past. Redman Com- 
pany. 


A surfeit of any dialect is possible; 
even in Lowell an occasional bit of 
pure English is weicome, but a surfeit 
of such dialect as Mr. Norman Dun- 
can bestows on the Newfoundland salt 
who is the foster father of the hero in 
his novel of “The Cruise of the Shin- 
ing Light,” comes very early in the 
book. Even if its matter were simple 
and straightforward, the dialect would 
give it an air of complication, but be- 
ing elaborately mysterious, both in the 
narrative and in the conversational 
passages, the book is really difficult 
reading. When at last the mystery is 
disclosed, and the story is seen as a 
whole, the dialect becomes endurable 
in retrospect, but only the patient 
will read as far as that disclosure, and 
in this imperfect world patient folk 
ure scarce. Harper & Brothers. 

Of all recent biographies written in 
Ruglish, there is but one, Professor Pal- 
mer’s George Herbert. so provocative 
of keen envy as Professor Raleigh's 
“Shakespeare,” and, as with that work, 
one’s envy is a triple cord; envy of 
the work itself, of the subject, and 
of the author’s evident joy in his work. 
The book belongs to that “English Men 
of Letters” Series for which Mr. John 
Morley has found so many admirable 
writers, and consequently its length is 
settled by an arbitrary standard, but 
Professor Raleigh has so distributed 
his matter that its arrangement is in 
no sense mechanical of aspect. His 
longest chapter, that called “Story and 
Character,” is almost purely critical, 
scarcely less so than that on “Books and 
Poetry.” With this work, a reader other- 
wise ignorant of Shakespeare is better 


equipped te appreciate him justly, 
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than the ordinary unthinking playgoer 
to whose ears his work is familiar. 
This is one of those commentaries 
which once seen, become indispensa- 
ble. The Macmillan Company. 


In each of the fourteen stories which 
make up his volume of “Ghetto Com- 
edies,” Mr. Zangwill shows,.as was to 
have been expected, his intimate 
knowledge of his subject. His charac- 
ters are not idealized in the least. On 
the contrary, the sardonic irony with 
which he often treats them is some- 
times disappointing to the reader, who 
would fain have felt his sympathies 
stirred to the end, in spite of the 
title’s warning, and is met, instead, 
by an anti-climax. But the whole im- 
pression made by the book is so strong 
that one lays it down with little dis- 
position to criticize «a method which 
has erred, if at all, on the side of can- 
dor, Especially noticeable are “The 
Bearer of Burdens,” a study of the ma- 
ternal passion; “The Red Mark,” a de- 
lightful sketch of London _ school- 
children, during a vaccination-panic: 
and “Holy Wedlock,” the serious and 
moving picture of the courtship of an 
old man of seventy-five and a dame 
ten years his senior. The volume is 
one to be owned as well as read. The 
Macmillan Co. 


In “The New Chronicles of Rebecca,” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin does uot carry 
forward the story of the quaint young 
girl who made such a host of friends 
on her first appearance, but goes back 
and fills in with more detail the earlier 
narrative. We meet again the original 
characters—Aunt Jane and Aunt Mi- 
randa, Jerry Cobb, the stage-driver. 
the Simpson family, Emma Jane and 
the chore-boy Abijah, and Mr. Alad- 
din—but new ones equally sprightly 
and original are introduced. There is 
no figure in either volume more dis- 
tinct and appealing than that of the 
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Little Prophet, driving his contrary 
cow, though. Miss Dearborn, taking 
Rebecca behind the pine-trees to 
“make her prettier’ for the flag-rais- 
ing, is quite irresistible. For pure 
fun, Rebecca’s composition, with the 
experiments that furnished data for 
it—“Which has the Most Benefercent 
Influence on Character, Punishment or 
Reward?”—will provoke as many 
chuckles as any chapter in the book. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss Sara King Wiley’s “The Com- 
ing of Philibert” is a play, written for 
the closet rather than the stage and 
therefore destitute both of the detail 
necessary to explain character to the 
unthinking, and of the artificial stim- 
uli demanded by the flagging attention 
«ft the groundlings. Its plot is sim- 
plicity itself, its action being merely 
that produced by the Artacian King’s 
determination that, on the very eve of 
his coronation, the twin brother from 
his birth concealed by their father, 
shall be brought to court. Philibert, 
reared simply, but instructed in all 
knightliness, creates confusion and 
consternation among the courtiers and 
ministers by every word and act, but 
in his better truth and loyalty opens 
to his brother the only road by which 
he can be redeemed from the deprav- 
ity ingrained in his nature by court 
breeding, and the little tragedy has a 
gleam of light at its close. The play 
is dedicated to the President in a few 
verses quoted from the description of 
Philibert himself as it is given by 
two characters who have dispassion- 
ately studied him, and it is improbable 
that he will receive any finer literary 
compliment for many a day, for Phil- 
ibert is a creation, and the play, al- 
though somewhat shadowy as to its 
female characters, is a strong and no- 
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ble piece of work, giving its author 
great prominence, possibly pre-emi- 
*nence among American women who 
write verse. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 


It is the current controversy over the 
“Virgin Birth’ which has led to the 
preparation of Professor Alexander 
V. G, Allen’s volume on “Freedom in 
the Church.” Stated with admirable 
clearness, and strengthened by copious 
quotations from authorities patristic. 
mediseval and modern, Professor Al- 
len’s points are, briefly, these: there 
is a certain undogmatic character in 
the formularies of the Anglican church 
which has been one of its greatest 
charms for thoughtful minds; it is a 
misapprehension that the Church en- 
forces upon her clergy an oath to be- 
lieve and recite the Apostles’ Creed 
with some authoritative sense attached 
to each phrase, under penalty of in- 
curring the stigma of dishonesty and 
perjury; accusations of dishonesty, if 
brought, must be brought equally 
against clergy and laity; not the truth 
but the sense of the Creed is at issue 
in the present discussion: history 
shows that the purpose of the Creed 
was to assert not the unique and 
miraculous character of Christ’s birth, 
but its human reality; the sensitive- 
ness now felt has its root in a diver- 
gence of view regarding the Incarna- 
tion although the silences of St. John 
und St. Paul would seem to imply that 
belief in the Virgin Birth is not essen- 
tial to belief in the Incarnation; the 
vow which the Church imposes on her 
clergy to be “diligent in reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and in such studies 
as help to the knowledge of the same.” 
makes progress possible. The Mac- 
millan Company. 





INTERESTING AND INFORMING BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By MARK TWAIN 


This book is the result of careful years of investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writings and of the church 
which she has founded, It is an earnest effort to answer impartially those questions which the public generally 
have been asking about Christian Science. And, while it must be ranked as the most serious and extended 
criticism of the subject that has yet been made, it is not without frequent twinges of humor which make it, 
while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 


Illustrated. (Uniform with book-store edition of Mark Twain’s works) Crown 8vo. Price $1.75. 


NATURE'S CRAFTSMEN 
By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., ScD., LL.D. 


A marvelous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps and other insects. Dr, McCook points out 
unsuspected marvels at our very doors. This book is written with special attention to the picturesque and 
unusual in insect life, and, while free from technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment, 


With many illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Price $2.00 net. 


FRIENDLY STARS 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


This is a book which brings the stars into friendly and familiar acquaintance. How to learn, without 
telescope, all that is most interesting about the stars—their rising and setting, number, color, distance, move- 
ments, and distinguishing characteristics—is the purpose of the volume. 


With many diagrams. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE 








A book especially addressed to those who have found difficulty in clinging to the ancient landmarks in the 
rising flood of modern criticism. The author feels the basic harmony that exists between science and religion, 
and attempts their reconciliation. A book of deep interest to all who are concerned with the eternal problems 
to which, in the light of modern science and research, an answer is being sought. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, Price, $1.00 net. 


LIFE OF CHARLES A. DANA 
By GEN. JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


The life story of a well-known American who was closely associated with the great men and great events of 
the last half-century. A great part of the volume is like a personal history of our own times, 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, Price, $3.00 net. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


A revised edition of the book that for years has held unquestioned supremacy as the one authoritative 
standard in regard to social customs, good manners and taste. It properly answers the myriad and perplexing 
questions as to what to do and what not to do in social affairs, 


Illustrated. New Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, Price $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


























LATEST BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


The OPEN COURT Publishing Co. 


ESSAY ON THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION, by Th. Ribot, from the French by A. H. N. Baron, 

Fellow in Clark University. Cloth, gilttop. Pages 357. Price $1.75 net. 

The central thought of this book treats of the imagination, not as a possession only of the 
inspired few, but as a function common to the minds of all men in some degree; mankind has dis™ 
played as much imagination in practical life as in its more emotional phases—in mechanical, military, 
industrial, and commercial inventions, in religious, social, and political institutions, as well as in 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and song. 


T’AI-SHANG KAN-YING P’IEN, Treatise of the Exalted One on Response and Retribution. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Teitaro Suzuki and Paul Carus. Containing Chinese Text, Verbatim 
Translation, Explanatory Notes, and Moral Tales. Edited by Paul Carus. 16 plates, 135 pages. 
Boards, 75c. net. 


YIN CHIF WEN, The Tract of the Quiet Way. With Extracts from the Chinese Commentary, 
Translated by Teitaro Suzuki and Paul Carus. 48 pages. 25c. net. 


ON LIFE AFTER DEATH, by Gustav Theodor Fechner, translated by Hugo Wernekke, Head 
Master of the Realgymnasium at Weimar. 133 pages. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo. Price 75c. net. 
Postage 8 cents. 

“Its author held that ‘ the spirits of the dead continue to exist as individuals in the living,’ and 
has worked out this idea ir. quaint suggestions and meditations which will interest many and per- 
haps will add somewhat of illumination*to their eager gaze into the world beyond death.” — The 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC, by Henry Ridgely Evans, with an introduction by Paul Carus, 
with numerous illustrations and programmes of entertainments of leading magicians of all times. 
383 pages. Cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50 net; mailed, $1.70. 
** Whoever is anxious to know how several heads are made to talk, how bodies are made to 
float in mid-air, how ghosts are made visible and incapable of harm from sword thrust, and how 
bolts and handcuffs are laughed at, may hopefully ‘ inquire within.’ "" — Watchman, Boston, Mass, 


MY LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYER, by Muriel Strode. Third edition. Alexandra paper, boards, 50c. 
net. Strathmore Japan paper, cloth, $1.00 net. 

“There are few who will be able to resist the spirituality of this modest little book.”-— New 

Orleans Picayune. 

SPINOZA AND RELIGION, A Study of Spinoza’s Metaphysics and of his particular utterances in 
regard to religion, with a view to determining the significance of his thought for religion and 
incidentally his personal attitude toward it, by Elmer Ellsworth Powell, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Miami University. 357 pages. Price $1.50 net. (7s 6d net.) 

“It is a particularly illuminating exposition of the whole subject that is here given.’’— 

Chicago Evening Post. 


THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL, by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Three volumes in set. Vol. I. 
The Book of Am Tuat; Vol. II. The Book of Gates; Vol. III. The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. 
Cloth, illustrated. Price $5.00 per set, net. 

The Egyptian Religion has never lost its attraction for mankind, and Professor E. A. Wallis 

Budge, who is a specialist in this field, describes for us here the Egyptian view of the fate which 

awaited the people of the Nile Valley after death. 








The OPEN COURT for November contains an interesting article on Luther Burbank and his 
work by Prof. Hugo De Vries, the author of the Mutation Theory. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year. Remit now for 1907 and get November and December 
numbers free. We are glad to mail sample numbers on request. Please send your friends’ names 
as well as your own. 

Our Illustrated Book Circular (free on request) catalogues the books we publish, some of which 
have attracted world-wide attention and passed through several editions. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


° 1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


























THE. L. B. BOOKCASE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA 


@lt has the beauty 
of design and ma- 
terial which marks 
the very finest crafts- 
man work. 

@lt is a solid case 


of 5 shelves and 


shows no sign of 





expansion construc- 
tion. Yet its size 
may be increased at 
will. 
@Radically different 
ae from the hideous 
box unit. Made in oak and mahogany. Plain or 








leaded glass doors, or without doors. Send for 
beautiful catalog. 
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— makers of these instruments have shown that 














genius for pianoforte making that has been defined 
as “an infinite capacity for taking pains.’’ @ The 
result of over eighty-two years of application of this 
genius to the production of musical tone is shown in the 
Chickering of to-day. q@ Catalogue upon application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 800 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1823 

















